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UNDER A CUBAN SUN ° 


BY SHIRLEY HOLMES. 


HE geographers teach us that a 
temperaft climate is the most 


desirable of any; they assure us 
that the dwellers in such a climate are 
the healthiest, happiest, and most civil- 
ized of all people on the face of this big 
round globe. Perhaps they are right. 
Who would be so venturesome as to 
contradict those universal platitudes of 
the school text-books which have afforded 
untold generations their mental pabulum ? 
Not I, at least ! 

When the purveyors of instruction to 
the young make their positive if not 
always amusing assertions, the uninitiated 
individual accepts them unquestioningly, 
unless he be of a very rash temper 
indeed. So let us not contradict the 





authorities, particularly with their great 
weight of statistics behind them, but let 
us whisper this heresy, if heresy it be. 
There is such a possibility as getting too 
much even of a good thing; and, like 
every other undoubted benefit, a temper- 
ate climate has its drawbacks and may 
sometimes pall on ill-regulated minds, to 
which order I fear mine own belongs. 
One of these ‘‘ sometimes’’ is when the 
thermometer drops suddenly below freez- 
ing-point and the wind blows you along 
faster than a Southern railway-train 
would carry you. At least some of us 
then feel a secret longing for a taste of 
the sweet if ‘‘enervating,’’ to quote 
Mitchell, effects of a tropical climate. 
Usually, at such seasons, I draw my easy- 
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chair close to a glowing grate-fire, 
envelop myself in a gorgeous-hued silk 
blanket which actually came from sunny 
Italy, and bury myself in Moore or 
Byron, entering into the feelings of the 
fire- worshipers, when that happens to 
be my selection, with absolute pagan 
abandon. Then at least I am a true 
idealist, and believe not at all in the 
existence of this sense-world about me. 
Once, however, faith failed me; or 
rather, some gross materialist tempted 
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my mind’s eye in the pages of the 
Oriental poets or in the red _fire-light, 
So I went to Cuba. 

To the untraveled public—which js 
but a small fraction of the community 
nowadays—and even to many who haye 
traveled in the beaten route of the tourist 
in Europe, Cuba means simply Havana; 
and Havana means merely the label on 
the best tobacco, the brands of ‘the 
finest cigars,’’ as the advertisements 
describe them. But no: Cuba dogs 
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me, and my faith did not stand the test. 
The suggestion was to go to Cuba. 

To goto Cuba! Only five days sep- 
arating me from a glowing, glorious 
summer-time, if I did that; while here 
in Northern New York there was a whole 
long ‘‘winter of discontent’’ between 
me and the realizationi of my dreams! 
Though a firm heliever in the poet’s 
utterance, ‘‘my mind to mega kingdom 
is,’’ I could not resist the longing to see 
with my bodily vision what I saw with 


mean something more, to some of us. 
To all who were young in the seventies, 
and had our romantic fervor fired by her 
history as it appeared in the newspapers 
of that time, the tropical island presents 
to our imaginations the touching specta- 
cle of the victim of Spanish cruelty and 
oppression, a land where ‘‘ every prospect 
pleases, and only man is vile.’’ 

The voyage from New York to Cuba 
is like all ocean-voyages. If you are 
fond of the sea and do not fall a martyr 
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to sea-sickness, you declare it is the most 
delightful thing in the world. If, on 
the contrary, you dread the power of 
Old Neptune and know what it is to 
suffer the miseries of that most pitiful 
yet laughable malady for which he is 
responsible, why, then you arrive at the 
opposite conclusion and maintain it with 
obstinacy. It is an experience which 
each must describe for one’s self; for 
state-room and saloon and cuisine—yes, 
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nearly all harbors, pre- 
sents a beautiful sight as 
you approach it, ‘‘ shin- 
ing in the divine light 
of prospect,’’ an un- 
opened chapter in life’s 
book, with all fair pos- 
sibilities hidden in its 
pages. Sad experience 
has taught you that they 
will not all be realized, 
but no barren past can 
quite rob the future of 
the elusive charm of 
expectancy which hangs 
about it. Surely here all 
your hopes will be real- 
ized, your dreams made 
realities, you think, as 
you gaze before you at 
the approaching city set 
close by the blue water, 
with low green hills for 
its background. Strange, by the way, 
by what an inversion in terminology we 
talk of an ‘‘approaching city,’’ when 
it is really we who approach the city. 
Like the misleading statements we make 
about the sun’s rising and setting, this is 
only another instance that ‘‘ things are 
not what they seem,’’ or rather, it 
appears to me, that they are merely what 
they seem to us. 

But I have wandered far away from 








even one’s fellow- 
passengers —appear 
different, according 
to the medium 
through which they 
are viewed: the 
couleur-de-rose of 
that splendid health 
which only the sea- 
breezes can impart, 
or the indigo hue gi 
of the sickness ‘ai 
which is equally the 
unique accompani- 
ment of a life on 
the ocean wave. 
Another argument 
Mm support of my 
favorite idealism ! 

Havana, like 
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my place on the steamer’s deck in the 
harbor of Havana, though it was really 
several hours before I did wander away 
from it in actual bodily presence. For 
the formalities of the law must be gone 
through with, and one must pass the 
ordeal of the health officer and the 
customs before landing in the much, if 
not well, governed city. These tiresome 
inflictions I could have borne of them- 
selves alone, for quarantines and health 
officers are disagreeable necessities, and 
will be until a millennium of sanitation 
is reached on this earth, while custom- 
houses and duties are, even if you do 
not regard them as useful or desirable, 
accompaniments of our own free country. 
But when it came to being fleeced by the 
Spanish Government to the extent of 
eight good American dollars before I 
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all that! Iam sure I hope they have, 
for the benefit of foreign visitors, 
Even in Spanish dependencies, things 
are revolutionized nowadays. 

There is one advantage to be derived 
from all these delays and detentions 
incident to landing. They enable one 
to study the city and its surroundings, 
I wish I could make my readers see 
Havana as I saw it. Far-famed Morro 
Castle, which guards the channel on one 
side, while on the other stands the less 
striking Punta, the town itself with its 
decidedly Moorish aspect, look very dif- 
ferent in the cold black-and-white of the 
photographs, from what they did under 
the glamor of tropical sky and sunlight. 

Of course, I went to a Spanish hotel. 
There are American hotels in Havana; 
but I am not one of those travelers who 
like to carry their 
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could venture to explore the sights of 
Havana or rest within its precincts, my 
republican sentiments as well as my purse 
rebelled. However, there was nothing 
for it but to submit and cling for dear 
life to the expensive bit of paper which 
‘¢ permitted ’’ me to breathe the air of 
this Spanish-American paradise. 

It just occurs to me that, as it is some 
little time since my sojourn among them, 
the good Habafieros may have changed 


homes about with 

them, so I avoided 

the latter. The 

general absence of 

spring mattresses, 

downy pillows, and 

carpets was rather 

a trial to the flesh 

at first; but the 

Cubans insist that 

one is better off 

without these in 

their climate, and 

perhaps they are 

right. Certainly 

these luxuries would 

afford comforfable 

quarters to the fleas 

and roaches which 

are among the in- 

conveniences: of a 

tropical _ paradise. 

As for the cooking, it was thoroughly 

Spanish, but palatable. One could live 

on the fruits alone, I decided, when I 

saw oranges and bananas freshly plucked, 

not to mention a variety of other more 

distinctly tropical luxuries whose names 

I did not know at first and have by this 

time forgotten. Nor, when I tasted 

them, was I inclined to reverse my 
decision. 

Being a patriotic American,, one of 
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the first things I did, after setting up my 
Lares and Penates, prosaically known as 
brush and comb and soap, etc.—and, by 
the way, to the Cuban mind, the latter 
article, with its invariable accompani- 
ment, water, does not appear the indis- 
pensable adjunct of daily life that it does 
to us—in their temporary abiding-place, 
was to rush forth to view the cathedral. 
The next thing, or very nearly the next 
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post in such indecent fashion as to con- 
vert one to an approval of cremation. 
If this be credulity, why, then it seems 
better to me than to wonder and dispute 
unceasingly as to which is the true spot 
of all the innumerable places that claim 
to be—not as the seven cities did for 
Homer—his birthplace, but his final 
resting-place. For my part, I am 
inclined to think that, if we go on, we 
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thing, was to visit an immense cigarette- 
factory. I am not sure whether this 
second act of sight-seeing was not as 
much a part of my sacred duty, in the 
aforementioned character, as going to the 
tomb of the hero of Castile and Leon. 

In these days of minute investigation 
—we will not call it prying, since it ‘is 
about the dead—of our idols, and there- 
fore, I fear, of accompanying iconoclasm, 
we have been taught to doubt even 
Christopher Columbus, while more than 
suspicion is cast upon the authenticity of 
his remains. Poor man, not allowed 
€ven now to rest in peace! I, for one, 
for my own soul’s good, choose to believe 
in him—yes, to believe that his remains 
are actually buried in Havana at last, 
after being dragged about from pillar to 
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shall be obliged to celebrate the anni- 


versary of the discovery of America 
without mentioning the discoverer. What 
would poor Comte have done for a 
religion in these degenerate days? 

You will understand, then, that I hied 
me to the tomb of Christopher Columbus 
in a proper frame of mind, prepared for 
all due hero-worship. The cathedral 
itself is not beautiful nor particularly 
imposing, except in name; for in full 
it is called the Cathedral de la Virgen 
Maria de la Concepcion. Save for the 
spiritual associations that hang round it 
and the impressiveness which its connec- 
tion with the name of Columbus gives to 
it, we might merely see in it a quaint old 
pile of stone, hardly noticeable among 
so many others of its kind. But, to the 
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imagination, it represents something 
more. All the history of a mighty 


religion seems crystallized in the mossy 


stones of the structure, while it carries 
us back at one giant stride to the days of 
good Queen Isabella, forming a close 
link between these days of general relig- 
ious toleration, with their ideals at least 
of general brotherhood, and the time 
when that pious woman urged on the 
Inquisition with one hand, while with 
the other she pushed forward the great 
discoverer into the unknown West, where 
should one day spring up a new world 
of progress and enlightenment such as 
fifteenth-century Spain never dreamed of. 

On the left of the high altar, a mural 
tablet in the choir tells us that the last 
abiding-place of the restless adventurer, 
not allowed to repose even in death, is 
in this spot. The inscription in Spanish 
is brief and simple. 


‘“‘O remains and image of the great Colon! 

Endure for a thousand ages, guarded in 
this urn, 

And in the remembrance of our nation.” 


One fails to recognize him under his 
Spanish name of Colon; it is not sono- 
rous like the more familiar Italian appel- 
lation. One wonders whether the remem- 


brance of several 
nations repays 
him for the hard- 
ships of his event- 
ful life, whether 
he is glad now 
that ‘‘ he builded 
better than he 
knew.”’ They are 
celebrating the 
Mass in che dim 
shadowy build- 
ing, and I kneel 
with the other 
w orshipers— 
though I am not 
of that commun- 
ion—to say a 
prayer for the 
dead. It is in- 
voluntary with 
me; for, at the 
moment, it is the 
living who are dead, the dead who are 
living, and I am back in the past, seeing 
those fetters which, if he did deserve 
them, as modern historians assert, must 
have been just as hard to bear, perhaps 
harder. 

I came out of my day-dream suffi- 
ciently, at last, to look about and 
examine the interior of the cathedral, 
which is much finer than the outside; 
but I was in no mood to note details or 
listen with patience to the priestly guide 
who showed us about. I was glad when 
it was over, although to pass from the 
dark aisles out into the broad sunshine 
was enough of a transition, while the 
suggestion of repairing thence to the 
cigarette-factory, an anti-climax that 
only the nerves of the modern tourist, 
pressed for that most valuable of modern 
possessions, time, could bear, was too 
much for me just then. So, in accord- 
ance with my request, we went home and 
rested before visiting the manufactory. 

The inspection of this institution was 
exceedingly interesting, when once I had 
readjusted my mind to the time and 
place in which I actually found myself. 
Even an inveterate tobacco-hater would 
be repaid for his time and trouble im 
going there. It is especially curious, to 














us who live in the western hemisphere, 
to see the Chinese workmen making up 
with marvelous rapidity and facility little 
brown rolls such as are the pride and 
bane of young America to-day. 

The next time we went to the cathe- 
dral, on our way thither we strayed into 
the fish-market, one of the sights of 
Havana. ‘The building itself, which 
belongs to the Government and is man- 
aged by it, is much finer than anything 
of the sort in our cities, perhaps for the 
reason just mentioned, because the busi- 
ness is a Government monopoly. As 
for the display of fish therein, it is said 
to be the finest in the world. The sur- 
rounding waters swarm with every species 
of the finny tribe, from sharks to eels. 
There was a perfect fascination in look- 
ing at their number and variety. I 
ceased to wonder that they had been 
served up for every meal nearly, since 
my arrival. 

One of the chief delights of my sojourn 
in Havana—for mine was not to be a 
hasty one—was to roam about the city 
and behold its novel and therefore inter- 
esting street-sights. Once, when I vent- 
ured forth in the early morning—the 
pleasantest time for walking, as it grows 
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hot toward the middle of the day—I saw 
a most unexpected and refreshing spec- 
tacle: a cow being milked in the city 
street. I smiled to myself at the wide 
distance which lay between this Eden- 
like simplicity and the different scenes 
which would present themselves to a 
saunterer in the streets of New York, 
even at such an hour. 

The method of transportation common 
on the island is shown in the picture, 
which gives a better idea of it, perhaps, 
than any description could—descriptions 
are apt to be cluinsy and inadequate, 
when compared with the real thing; at 
least, such is my conclusion, after seeing 
what I have first read about in books of 
travel. But there is one thing which 
I must describe to you at the risk of 
being incoherent or tedious, and that is 
a volante, the most curious sight to 
strangers. when they first behold this 
vehicle in the streets of Havana. After 
a while, one becomes accustomed, not 
only to seeing them, but also to riding 
in them; but one’s first sensation is 
certainly wonder and amusement. 

I have ridden since in an Irish jaunt- 
ing-car, a French diligence, and a 


Russian droshka, not to mention a New 
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England barge and various other native 
contrivances ; but not one of them can 
compare for uniqueness or singularity 
with that eminently characteristic vehicle, 
the volante. 

In the first place, the wheels are per- 
fectly enormous, ridiculously out of pro- 
portion to the rest of the carriage, 
particularly when you consider that one 
horse does all the drawing and that it 
accommodates only two persons, or three 
at the most. Usually there is only one 


a phaeton, but the top and dash-board 
nearly meet, and it is hung in front of 
the wheels and between the shafts by 
long leather straps. When the seats are 
occupied by gayly dressed Cuban ladies 
in the variety of brilliant, not to say 
incongruous, colors which they generally 
affect, the entire appearance is startling, 
even barbaric to a degree. I am afraid 
words are too feeble to give a good idea 
of the whole; but, if you will look at 
the picture and add in your imagination 
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seat, a double one; but sometimes a 
smaller seat is added for the use of a 
child. There is a second horse, attached 
to the left side, on which is seated a 
negro postilion, if one might call him 
so, who urges on the poor little animal 
that bears all the burden of the volante, 
and it is no slight one, with whip and 
rein and every sort of shout and gesticu- 
lation. This driver is dressed, of course, 
in the most gorgeous fashion calculated 
to attract attention to the equipage. 
The body of the vehicle is shaped like 


the crowning touch of a complete rain- 
bow of color brilliant in the sunlight, 
such sunlight as we never see, why, then 
you may enter slightly into my feelings 
the first time I passed through the streets 
of Havana and saw its inhabitants in 
their favorite conveyance. 

One of the pleasantest bits of expe- 
rience during our stay in Havana was a 
day we spent with a Cuban family in the 
suburbs. We had the good luck to be 
taken there by an American friend who 
knew them well and had made them a 
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long visit. Though but a brief glimpse, 
it gave us a better insight into the real 
human life of Cuba than all the weeks of 
hotel-life afforded us. ‘They were charm- 
ingly hospitable and courteous—it seems 
to me that there is not much doubt that 
these virtues are Southern rather than 
Northern—so much so, indeed, that I 
saw everything at first under the spell of 
their courtesy, and was inclined to con- 
trast their whole mode of life with ours, 
to the manifest disadvantage of the lat- 
ter. When I thought of the matter later 
in cold blood, I modified my transports ; 
but not for worlds would I say anything 
to the disfavor of the most gracious hosts 
I ever had the good-fortune to be 
received by. Not for worlds, either, 
would I have my kind entertainers find 
out that they were served up for the 
amusement of the public; so perhaps I 
would do better not to raise the curtain 
on the private life of Havana, particu- 
larly as all this while I have not said a 
word about the palms. 

VOL. LXII—I5. 


THE PARK. 


How have I ever managed to curb my 


enthusiasm so completely? I don’t 
know, unless it was that I was afraid it 
might run away with me entirely, to the 
hopeless detriment of reason, common 
sense, and any sort of rational coherent 
statement of facts. Everybody tells me 
that my chief fault is, I never give any 
information or facts. So I have held 
the check-rein so tight that I never even 
mentioned the crowning beauty of the 
little island until now. But I dare say 
I have not told you any more facts or 
valuable statistics than if I had given 
free sway to my own will and pleasure. 
Some people have a genius for such hard 
dry bones; others have a perfect genius 
for avoiding them, and I fear I belong to 
the latter category. 

As for the palms, to the people who 
have been in the East and have seen the 
tree in its every variety, perhaps they 
would not seem so wonderful. But to 
me, to anyone who has never wandered 
far from the cold North, the whole effect 
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of tropical foliage in its richness, brill- 
iancy, and _ luxuriance is_ perfectly 
enchanting. Everywhere you find the 
same splendor of bloom, whenever there 
is the least opportunity for it to spread. 

In the plaza in front of the Captain- 
General’s palace is a thick row of trees 
known as laurels of India, a species of 
banyan, while the royal palm grows 
everywhere. The Pasco de _ Ysabel 
Segunda, a mixture of street and pleas- 
ure-ground, is a favorite resort of the 
Cubans during the daytime, as is the 
retréta at night. It receives different 
names in different parts, the Prado, the 
Park, etc. Here in the Park we find 
a luxuriance of trees, shrubbery, and 
flowers only possible south of the Tropic 
of Cancer, besides many beautiful statues 
and fountains; for art has added her 
touch to nature’s own generous bounty, 
and one does not wonder that the natives 
in that hot climate love to idle whole 
hours away amidst these beauties. To 
watch the gay throng in their wonderful 
volantes was a pleasure always in reserve, 
in case the lovely setting of the scene 
should pall on me, which it never did. 
It is my own opinion that I might have 
staid many months in Havana, and daily 
looked upon the same sight, without its 
ever losing the novelty and charm which 
it held for me as long as I did remain. 
To study the varieties of cacti alone was 
sufficient to fill hours of leisure. Then 
there were oleanders and pomegranates, 
jessamines and mimosas, water-lilies and 
aloes, such as I at least had never seen, 
with a whole wilderness of blossoms 
whose names I do not know to this day. 

While I am raving over the beauty and 
luxuriance of tropical vegetation, I can- 
not resist noting that there is one thing 
in which we decidedly surpass the torrid 
zone, and that is in the greenness and 
thickness of our grass. The lawn in 
Cuba is but a poor sickly imitation of 
the beautiful turf of England or even 
the United States. I wanted something 
to reconcile me to leaving the land of 
sunshine and perennial bloom! 

Perhaps the most beautiful specimens 
of that rightly named tree, the royal 
palm, are to be found lining the avenue 
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which is on the road to Vento. We 
explored the suburbs of Favana and went 
to Vento in order to see tropical vegeta- 
tion unrestricted and running riot in all 
its magnificence, as it cannot be in the 
limits of a city. Pictures can give but 
a faint idea of this scenery; so I will 
leave a good deal to your imaginations, 

We went by rail to Matanzas, which, 
like every city, has certain characteristic 
features of its own; but, as we only staid 
there a short time, I am not so familiar 
with it as with Havana. From Matanzas, 
we visited a sugar-plantation in the inte- 
rior, and a little village in itself we found 
it. I should like to describe the place; 
though, to anyone who has been in the 
South before the war, my account would 
not prove anything very new, I imagine. 
But I have already overrun my space; 
and besides, as we were unable to obtain 
pictures of anything on the plantation, 
probably you would rather hear nothing 
whatever about it. I could not describe 
to you the faces of the poor negroes and 
coolies at work or in the hospital. They 
haunt me yet—I remember them much 
more vividly than the different processes 
of sugar-making which were so carefully 
explained to me! 

At last, we returned to Havana, there 
to take steamer for New York. I sup- 
pose nothing recunciled me to going 
except that it was growing hotter in 
Cuba, while at home winter was break- 
ing up and the tender green of spring 
was showing forth as it can only ina 
temperate clime. So, not without a sigh 
for the tropical beauty left behind us, 
we packed our trunks and departed 
northward—carrying, besides what we 
had brought with us, a few knicknacks’ 
of undoubted (?) Spanish manufacture, 
a quantity of guava jelly, and some of 
the best Cuban tobacco. The knick- 
knacks have most of them been given 
away to friends, the guava jelly has been 
consumed, the tobacco, like many better 
things, has vanished in smoke ; but, as 
long as mind triumphs over matter, 1 
shall keep my memories of Havana, 
transfused with the warmth and light 
and color that are nowhere to be found 
except between the tropics. 
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why, she is the greatest stickler 

for propriety in our set.’” And 
the speaker leaned back in his chair, 
with an air of having definitely settled 
the question. 

Mr. Charles Richmond Davis and 
Mr. George Morris Page, gentlemen of 
leisure, lacking other occupation for, 
their time and talents, had betaken them- 
selves ta the club—and gossip. Of 
course, that is a feminine prerogative ; 
but in these days of female suffrage, may 
not man be allowed a privilege or two? 

‘‘ Have you happened to notice Miss 
Esmond lately ?’’ asked Davis, in the 
course of conversation, flicking his cigar- 
ash gently with his little finger. <‘‘I 
imagine I am pretty well in the running 
there.’’ 

‘« Haven’t 


ir will never do it, old fellow; 


noticed, I’m sure,’’ re- 


sponded his companion ; *‘ she is rather 
a nice girl, and you may consider your- 
self fortunate, if you are in favor.”’ 


‘“‘In favor? By gad, old man, I 
believe she would do anything I ask her ; 
I'll go you ten to one that I can drive 
with her to-morrow without a chaperon 
or groom.”’ 

To which rash boast, Mr. Page 
replied that Mr. Davis spoke whereof he 
did not know. 

Mr. Davis thought it obligatory to 
prove his words. 

‘* Promise me to watch at the Casino 
to-morrow at four, old man; and if I 
don’t pass on Miss Esmond’s tandem, 
minus a groom, I am more of a fool 
than I think I am.’’ ' 

‘* Oh, I'll be there ; but she will never 
do it,’’ responded Mr. Page, conclus- 
ively, and the subject was dropped. 

That was the beginning of it, and 
Newport might have been greatly edified 
by the spectacle of its leading belle flying 
in the face of Mrs. Grundy, but for 
Thomas. 

When Mr. Joseph Esmond secured the 
services of Thomas, he builded better 
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than he knew, and possessed himself of 
a treasure. ‘Thomas was not handsome, 
but his foundation principles were excel- 
lent and looked unusually well in livery 
—probably that was the reason Rose 
chose him from a number of applicants ; 
but her father liked a certain expression 
of candor and honesty, which spoke well 
for the reliability of the man. 

On the morning succeeding the con- 
versation at the club, Mr. Charles Rich- 
mond Davis happened to meet Thomas 
quite by accident. 

‘‘Ah, my man, it is just as well I met 
you,’’ he said, as Thomas touched his 
hat; ‘‘you will attend Miss Esmond 
this afternoon, I suppose ?’’ 

‘* Yes, sir; those are the orders, sir.’’ 

‘You did not happen to hear that, I 
am to ride with her—eh, Thomas? 
Well, that is the arrangement ; and, for 
reasons of my own, I should like you to 
drop off when we turn to pass the Casino. 
You can go around and meet us a half- 
mile or so at the other side. ‘That will 
be all right, Thomas?’’ And Mr. 
Charles Richmond Davis lent a golden 
emphasis to his words. 

Thomas was amazed—dumfounded by 
such a suggestion. Ask him to leave his 
post of duty? Never! It could not be 
thought of ; his young lady would be'the 
talk of the place—and besides, he would 
have to walk a mile. These were the 
thoughts that surged through his faithful 
brain; and then he looked at the half- 
eagle in his honest palm and—hesitated 
and was lost. 

‘Well, sir, it’s unusual, sir; but I 
suppose it is a new style, and I’ll not be 
the last to try it.”’ 

And Mr. Charles Richmond Davis was 
satisfied. 

Meanwhile, Rose Esmond and _ her 
newest bosom-friend were cozily en- 
sconced in the gold-and-white boudoir. 
Rose was very comfortable on the divan, 
and Polly Weston had possession of three 
huge cushions adapted to suit her rather 
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unconventional attitude. The bonbon- 
niere between them was nearly empty ; 
Polly’s call had been a long one. 

‘«Polly, I think he’s perfect; and I 
can’t see why you refuse to acknowledge 
it,”’ said Rose, apropos of nothing 
apparently. But Polly understood. 

‘Well, Rose, if I were to fall down 
at his shrine too, I’m sure you would 
not stand a ghost of a show; so it is 
pure magnanimity on my part,’’ she 
responded, giving her cushion an effect- 
ive little thump which made it fit exactly. 

Rose frowned slightly; she did not 
always quite understand Polly, and 
neither did she care to have her sincere 
liking for Mr. Charles Richmond Davis 
made a subject of jest. After all, Polly 
was not so nice as she had imagined. 

But no one else was near, so she must 
perforce confide in her. 

‘*You know you are joking, dear; 
he never even looked at you last night, 
and I am sure he likes me immensely. 
Iam to take him for a drive this after- 
noon, to try the new tandem team. Isn’t 
that delicious?’’ And Rose looked tri- 
umphantly at her friend. 

‘How did you ever happen to invite 
him ?’’ Polly asked, somewhat surprised, 
for she knew Esmond pére was rather 
strict in such matters. 

*¢ Oh, well, you see, he said how much 
he admired my driving, and he envied 
even my groom, who was privileged to 
be my constant companion ; and then, 
of course, I just mentioned that I was to 
try the new horses to-day, and that he 
might come along, so it was all an acci- 
dent.’’ 

‘Your father won’t like it, Rose; 
and if I were you, I would have a head- 
ache or*something, and not go,’’ said 
Polly, emphatically. 

‘‘ Father has gone to New York, and 
I know he will not object, as I will have 
Thomas with me; you know, he dotes 
on Thomas, and considers him a jewel.’’ 

‘Of course, you are the best judge, 
my dear,’’ said Polly, excavating herself 
from her nest of cushions and shaking 
her plumage into order, ‘‘ but I don’t 
like Charlie Davis, and I don’t trust 
him altogether.’’ Which remark Rose 
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promptly placed to the score of envy, 
and made her farewell kiss more impress- 
ive accordingly. 

‘««T’]l see you at the dance to-night, 
and I hope you will have a jolly drive,”’ 
were Polly’s parting words, and Rose 
answered by a smile of assurance. 

Conscience was reproaching Thomas, 
and there was now no danger that Mr. 
Davis would lay claim to his half-eagle. 
Therefore Thomas bethought himself of 
Sarah, maid to his young lady, and con- 
cluded that two heads were better than 
one. To her he confided his dilemma, 


‘saying that he had thought it best not 


to alarm the young gentleman at the 
start, and now what would she advise? 

‘‘ What do you think he’s meaning ?” 
asked Sarah, with caution; “do you 
think he wants to propose to her? He’s 
been following her a lot, lately.’’ 

‘* It’s my idea that he is up to some 
lark,’’ replied Thomas; ‘for there’s 
plenty of chances for him to ask her, 
without goin’ to all this bother.’’ 

‘« Then I mean to tell Miss Rose every 
word you’ve said,’’ was Sarah’s decision ; 
and she did.. 

A very bad quarter of an hour Rose 
spent, when the plot was revealed—such 
faith as hers was hard to shake; but she 
questioned Thomas, thought of her acci- 
dental invitation, and was convinced 
that Mr. Charles Richmond Davis was @ 
most ordinary mortal, after all. 

Thereupon she took counsel with her- 
self: <‘‘I really cannot see what his 
object is,’’ she mused ; ‘‘ but he certainly 
wants to make me unpleasantly conspicu- 
ous, and that I must prevent.’’ 

The result of her cogitations surprised 
Sarah; for her mistress dressed with 
unusual care, and, at the appointed hour, 
the horses were brought round. Miss 
Esmond mounted the box, and Mr. 
Davis took his place beside her. Thomas 
was there in all his glory, having private 
instructions from his mistress as to his 
course of action. 

‘«It’s such a lovely day, Mr. Davis, 
that I mean to take a good long drive 
and come round by the Casino on our 
way back,’’ said Rose, flicking the leader 
with the whip. 
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‘¢That will be delightful, I’m sure, 
Miss Esmond—give me more of your 
charming society, you know,’’ said 
Charles Richmond Davis, feeling uncom- 
monly well pleased. 

A long drive it was, and a merry one, 
until they were within five miles of the 
fated Casino ; then Miss Esmond, glanc- 
ing back, suddenly discovered that 
Thomas the faithful was missing! The 
horses were immediately checked, and 
Miss Esmond turned a distressed face to 
her companion. 

‘¢ What could have happened to him ?”’ 
she exclaimed. ‘‘ Do, please, Mr. Davis, 
look around that turn in the wood; I 
am sure he is hurt—vertigo or some- 
thing, you know.”’ 

Mr. Charles Richmond Davis alighted ; 
he had a premonition that his plan was 
not maturing as he wished, but Miss 
Esmond was. distressed, and he must do 
his best to relieve her anxiety. The 
turn of the road took him out of sight ; 
but he failed to see the prone form of 
Thomas, or Thomas in any form. 

‘‘If he were not such an honest fel- 


low, I should think he had played me 


false,’’ thought Mr. Davis, keeping a 
Sharp lookout as he walked. ‘‘ Well, 
I must go back to the little lady and tell 
her the man has probably gone home. 
After all, he must have misunderstood 
me; but I can still win my wager.’’ 

When Mr. Davis disappeared, the 
expression of anxiety faded from Miss 
Esmond’s face. 

‘¢ Thomas !’’ she called in a low tone, 
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and Thomas appeared from behind the 
hedge as promptly as though he were 
one of the genii of Aladdin’s lamp; he 
was slightly out of breath and had a fine 
color. 

‘“‘T had a stiff run of it, miss,’’»he 
said, as he mounted; ‘‘ the new horses 
have a good gait, and I could hardly 
keep up.’’ 

‘We will try it, Thomas,’’ was Miss 
Esmond’s reply; and the new horsés 
were speeded. 

Mr. Davis did not find Thomas, 
neither did he find Miss Esmond; but 
by the time he had traversed the five 
intervening miles and reached the Casino, 
his frame of mind was not an elevated 
one. He concluded that he had been 
mistaken in his estimate of himself, also 
of Miss Esmond. 

Mr. George Morris Page, waiting at 
the Casino, saw Miss Esmond pass, and 
noted the presence of Thomas—and the 
absence of Mr. Charles Richmond Davis. 
As the horses flew past him, he saw a 
peculiar gleam in the eye of Miss Rose 
Esmond. ‘‘ She was too many for him,”’ 
he thought. ‘‘I wonder.if she will give 
me the first waltz to-night ?’’ 

Miss Esmond never explained, even 
when closely questioned by Miss Weston, 
the cause of her sudden dislike to Mr. 
Charles Richmond Davis. ‘‘ One’s fan- 
cies alter, you know,”’ she said. 

But she always adds her quota of praise 
when her father tells his friends that 
Thomas is something out of the common 
—an honest man, in fact. 


, 
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BY JAMES SULLY. 


RITERS and others have 
given us an abundance of 
personal reminiscence of 
late; yet little has been 
added by them to the thin 

and broken record, which is all that the 
world possesses, of childish experience. 
All the more. welcome, then, is a narra- 
tive which confines itself to the remem- 
bered impressions of the first years—a 
narrative penned by one who has now a 
high place among contemporary French 
writers as a master of his art. (‘‘Le 
Roman d’un Enfant,’’ par Pierre Loti.) 

One is predisposed, perhaps, to sus- 
pect the novelist when he attempts the 
conscientious r6dle of the historian, 
especially when the narrative is that of 
his own life. The habit of invention is 
apt, we think, to cling to him; and, as 
we see in such autobiographies as the 
** Confessions ’’ of Rousseau, the egotism 


which a literary life seems peculiarly 
fitted to foster is likely to dominate the 
recollective process, preventing the calm 
description of things in their just pro- 


portions. But few are able, like the 
aged Goethe, to turn back on the scene 
of childhood, tremulous as in a summer 
heat, the quiet penetrating eye of the 
skilled observer. Certainly M. Loti’s 
little volume is no example of such a 
passionless objectivity. It is, in a sense, 
as subjective as a lyric of love. All the 
same, it is far removed from the self- 
broodings and self-probings of Jean 
Jacques. The writer is just sufficiently 
in love with his subject—sufficiently, 
that is to say, for the work of subtle 
interpretation. He has the true feeling 
for child-nature, its original way of 
envisaging things, its questionings, its 
pathetic isolation. Yet, so it seems to 
me at least, it is as if he were writing 
of another, of one whose innermost 
secrets had revealed themselves to him in 
a calm clairvoyant vision. 

‘The life here depicted was quiet and 
 uneventful,.even..fo.the.point of sadness. 
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It was the fate of the future traveler and 
depictor of unknown places and peoples 
to be shut upin an austere Huguenot 
home in a small provincial town, from 
which it seemed to be as completely iso- 
lated as if it had been many leagues 
away. The ways of the house were 
those of a Quaker home fifty years ago— 
or rather, perhaps, of one of those New 
England ones which Hawthorne has 
pictured for us. Little’ Pierre was the 
charge of women-folk—including, besides 
the mother, aunts, great-aunts, and the 
two grandmothers. The mother and 
her kinsfolk had come from the neigh- 
boring island of Oleron, which the 
child could just see on aclear day. The 
father, whose name is rarely mentioned, 
seems to have had but little to do with 
the boy. There was an elder sister who 
had to fill the place of younger play- 
mates, and an elder brother who, when 
Pierre was a child of four, first excited 
his longing for escape into the wide 
world by leaving home for Tahiti, where 
he received a naval appointment. The 
house was in a peculiar sense thé world, 
for its young inmate. He seems rarely 
to have left it, save for church on Sun- 
day, a periodic day’s visit to a neigh- 
boring family, friends of the Lotis’, and 
a rarer sojourn at the house of more dis- 
tant relations and friends. The days 
passed noiselessly in this milieu of pen- 
sive women, with minds only half 
engaged in the familiar routine of house- 
hold duty and living more in the past 
than in the present. The reader catches 
in the narrative no murmurings of the 
roar of the great world beyond, such as 
he hears in the story of Goethe’s and of 
George Sand’s childhood. 

Shut in from the realm of stirring 
events, without ‘the joyous resources of 
play, his imagination fed by circum- 
stance with visions of the ancestral island 
home, little wonder that Pierre began to 
fill his days with childish " reverie. 
Highly. sensitive to the. various. influence 














of outer things, the magic beauty of the 
sun-bathed earth and sky, the boundless 
wonder of the sea, the contrast of the 
evanescent and the permanent, respon- 
sive in a special degree to the terrifying 
aspects of his unknown world, the child 
was subject to powerful impressions 
which shook the whole framework of his 
being, and on which he dwelt in solitary 
brooding. In this way, they remained 
indelibly graven on the memory. ‘The 
peculiarity of these reminiscences is that 
they give us in an almost startling vivid- 
ness impressions of particular moments, 
sudden and transient awakenings of 
childish ‘‘ clairvoyance,’’ in which he 
‘‘furtively perceived all kinds of the 
infinite,’’ followed by relapses for days 
into the ‘‘quiet initial night.’’ These 
reminiscences date back to the second 
year, so that the narrative surpasses in 
retrospective reach all other records of 
childish experience. As an example, I 
will take a picture recalled from the 
beginning of the second winter, ‘‘ at the 
sad hour in which night comes,’’ which 
seems to me to give a true impression of 
infantile feeling. 

‘‘In the dining-room of my family 
home, which appeared to me then an 
immense place, I was for a moment no 
doubt absorbed and quiet under the 
influence of the on-coming dark. No- 
where as yet a lamp lit. But, as the 
dinner-hour approached, a servant came, 
who threw into the grate, in order to 
revive the slumbering logs, an armful of 
sticks. Thereupon there was a beautiful 
clear fire, suddenly—a beautiful joyous 
blaze, lighting up everything, and a great 
luminous circle was drawn in the middle 
of the room, on the ground, upon the 
carpet, on the feet of the chairs, in the 
low regions which were just my own. 
And the flames danced, changed, inter- 
twined, always higher and gayer, making 
the lengthened shadows of things climb 
and run along the walls. Oh! then I 
stood up upright, seized with wonder 

for I remember now that I was 
seated at the feet of my great-aunt Bertha 
(already very aged), who was half asleep 
in her chair, near a window through which 
there filtered the gray night. I was 
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seated on one of those high foot-warmers 
of other times with two shelves, so con- 
venient for very little children when they 
want to be lazy, their head on the knee 
of the grandmother or great-aunt. Then 
I rose in ecstasy and approached the 
flame, and in the circle of light on the 
carpet I began to walk round, to turn, to 
turn more and more quickly, and at last, 
feeling all at once in my legs an unknown 
elasticity, something like the loosening 
of a spring, I invented a new and very 
amusing occupation; this was to push 


back the ground very hard, then to leave’ 


it with the two feet at once for half a 
second, and to fall again, and to take 
advantage of the spring’ by rising again, 
and always to recommence, bang! bang! 
making much noise on the ground, and 
feeling in my head a peculiar little giddi- 
ness which was very agreeable. 

From this moment I could leap, I could 
run! . 
es But all the while I was jumping I 
was thinking, and in an intense fashion 
which certainly was not customary with 
me. My mind had awoke at the same 
time as my little legs. It began to grow 
somewhat brighter in my head, where the 
dawn of ideas was still so pale; and it 
was without doubt to this inner awaken- 
ing that this fugitive moment of my life 
owes its unfathomable depths; that it 
owes, above all, the persistence with 
which it has remained in my memory, 
ineffaceably graven.’’ 

This bright recollection is, however, 
shadowed by infantile fear. 

‘*T looked at the chairs arranged along 
the wall, and I recalled the aged persons 
—grandmothers, grand-aunts, and aunts 
—who were wont to be seated there, 
who would come in a moment and take 
their places there. Why were they not 
there? At that moment, I should have 
liked their presence about me as a protec- 
tion. ‘They were no doubt above on the 
second floor, in their rooms. Between 
them and myself, there were dark stairs 
which I fancied full of shades, and which 
made me shudder. And my mother? I 
should have been glad of her presence 
above all; but I knew she had gone ont 
into those long streets of which | could 
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not well imagine the ends, the far-off 
openings. , The streets! I was 
happy not to go there, into the streets, 
where it was cold, where it was dark, 
where little children could lose them- 
selves. How nice it was here before the 
flames which warmed me; how nice it 
was at home! Perhaps I had _ never 
understood all this as on this evening ; 
perhaps it was my first real impression of 
attachment to the hearth, and of gloomy 
apprehension at the immense unknown 
outside. 

*¢ Meanwhile the beautiful mad flames 
in the fire-place looked as if they were 
dying; the armful of sticks was con- 
sumed, and, as the lamp was not yet lit, 
it began to grow black. At 
moments, I experienced a strange joy in 
going right into the dark corners, where 
I was seized by indescribable terrors of 
things without a name; and then, in 
returning for refuge into the circle of 
light, looking back with a shudder to see 
if nothing had come behind me out of 
those dark corners to pursue me. 

‘*At last, the flames being quite spent, 
I was really afraid: Aunt Bertha, too, 
still on her chair, and whose look alone 
I felt following me, no longer reassured 
me. Even the chairs.arranged about the 
room began to trouble me by reason of 
their great moving shadows, which, at 
the pleasure of the dying flames, mounted 
behind them, exaggerating the height of 
the backs along the walls. And above 
all, there was a door ajar, giving a peep 
into a vestibule quite black, which led to 
the great drawing-room, more empty and 
black still. Oh, that door! I now 
fastened my eyes on it, and for nothing 
in the world would I[ have dared to turn 
my back on it. 

‘« It was the beginning of those terrors 
* of winter evenings which, in this house 
—loved all the while so dearly—have 
greatly clouded my childhood. 

** What I feared to see coming by that 
door had no precise form: only later on 
my childish visions took shape. But the 
fear was none the less real and chained me 
there, the eyes wide open, near that fire 
which no longer lit, when all at once there 
entered on the opposite side, by another 
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door, my mother. Oh! then 
I threw myself upon her; I hid my 
head, I buried myself in her dress; it 
was the perfect protection, the refuge 
where nothing more could get at me, 
the nest of nests in which everything 
was forgotten.’’ 

In another of these first impressions, 
though there is still a commingling of 
the delight of venture with undefinable 
dread, there is more of gayety, the glad- 
ness of summertide, of the outside sunny 
world. It is a solitary recollection 
snatched from the oblivion of a visit to 
some old friends of Pierre’s family, ina 
country district known as the Limoise. 

‘«T have forgotten the beginning, the 
departure, the drive in the carriage, the 
arrival ; but, one very warm afternoon, 
I see myself and find myself again so 
well, alone at the bottom of the old 
neglected garden, whose gray walls, 
eaten by lichen and ivy, separated from 
the woods, from the heather-covered 
wastes, from the stony fields round about. 
For me, brought up in a town, this’ large 
garden which was hardly looked after, 
and where the fruit-trees were dying of 
old age, held the surprises and the mys- 
teries of a virgin forest. Having, no 
doubt, passed the box fence, I had lst 
myself in the midst of one of the big 
squares at the bottom, among I hardly 
know what high wanton plants, asparagus 
running to seed, I am pretty sure, over- 
run by long wild grasses. Then I had 
crouched down, in the way of little 
children, so as to bury myself the more 
in all that which greatly exceeded my 
height already when I stood up. And I 
kept quiet, with eye dilated, the mind 
watchful, at once frightened and charmed. 
What I experienced there in presence of 
these new things was less astonishment 
than a recalling of something; the 
splendor of the green plants which coiled 
about me, I knew that it was everywhere, 
reaching to the depths of the country, 
never seen as yet; I felt it about me, 
gloomy and immense, already vaguely 
known ; it caused me fear, yet it attracted 
me at the same time, and, in order to 
stay as long as possible without anybody’s 
coming to look for me, I hid myself 
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more completely yet, having taken, I 
doubt not, the expression of face of a 
little red-skin in the joys of his redis- 
covered forests. 

«‘But all at once I heard somebody 
call me: ‘Pierre, Pierre! my _ little 
Pierre !’ and without answering I quickly 
lay down flat on the short grass under 
the herbage and the fine fennel-like 
branches of the asparagus. 

“Again: ‘Pierre! Pierre!’ It was 
Lucette; I well knew her voice, and 
even understood by her little mocking 
tone that she had spied me in my green 
hiding-place. But I did not see her at 
all, not I. In vain I looked on all 
sides; there was nobody! 

‘‘With bursts of laughter, she kept 
calling me, making her voice funnier 
and funnier. Where could she be? 

‘“‘Ah! down there ; in the air, perched 
on the fork of a tree which was quite 
twisted and had in its lichen something 
like a mass of gray hair. 

‘‘T got up then, feeling much taken 
in at having been thus discovered. And 
on standing up, I perceived afar off, 
above the rummage of wild plants, a 
corner of the old walls, crowned with 
ivy, which shut in the garden. ae 
And that day their gray stones, dis- 
jointed, eaten by the sun, speckled by 
lichen, gave me for the first time in my 
life an ill-defined impression of the old- 
ness of things, the vague conception of 
a duration before me of past time.’’ 

One often wonders why little inci- 
dents, momentary pictures like these, 
should linger in the memory when all 
else is lost in the darkness. M. Loti 
himself suggests the reason. It is the 
welling-up of new childish emotion, the 
agitation of the whole organism by a 
sudden expansion of sensibility, which 
causes the image of the moment to 
penetrate into the very texture of the 
mind, never to be dislodged. Thus this 
earliest recollection of his friend Lucette 
fixed itself, as he observes, by help of 
the two feelings with which it was found 
to be conjoined: namely, ‘‘ the soothed 
uneasiness before the overwhelming green 
world of nature. and the dreamy melan- 
choly in presence of the old walls, of 
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the things of the past, of the olden 
time.’’ It is the same in later years, 
too. As long.as we go on adding to 
our emotional experience, we retain the 
power of this photographic registration 
of sense-impressions. Darwin tells us 
that he preserved to the end a picture of 
the exact aspect of the old tree or bank 
where, as a Cambridge under-graduate, 
he made a good capture of beetles. 

The first sight of the ocean, with its 
vast incessant movement, its voluminous 
din, has been overpowering to many a 
child, as it was to Livingstone’s African. 
Pierre, with his curious mingling of 
venturesomeness and timidity, faced the 
full brunt of the impression. He had 
gone with his parents for the bathing 
season. 

‘*] knew we had come there for a 
thing that was called the sea, but I had 
never yet seen it—a line of sand-hills hid 
it from me, owing to my small height— 
and I was very impatient to make its 
acquaintance. So, after dinner, just as 
it was growing dark, I escaped alone into 
the open. ‘The air was fresh and keen 
and smelling of something strange and 
unknown, and a curious noise, at once 
faint and immense, was going on behind 
the little mountain of sand, to which 
there led a footpath. 

‘‘ Everything frightened me: _ this 
unknown end of footpath, this twilight 
falling from a clouded sky, and also the 
loneliness of this corner of the village. 
. . . However, armed with one of 
those big sudden resolutions which the 
most timid babies take now and again, I 
set out with a firm step. 

‘«Then, all at once, I stopped, my 
blood congealed, shivering with fear. 
In front of me, something appeared, 
something dark and roaring, which had 
risen from all sides at the same moment, 
and which seemed to have no end; an 
expanse in motion which gave me a 
deathly giddiness. Clearly, that was it ! 
Not a minute’s hesitation, nor even 
astonishment that it was like this. No, 
nothing but terror; I recognized it, and 
I trembled. It was of a dark, almost 
black green: it seemed restless, treacher- 
ous, ready to swallow; it was stirring 
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and surging everywhere at the same time, 
with the look of sinister wickedness.”’ 
Whence comes this feeling of recogni- 
tion at the sight of what our reason tells 
us is new? Here again our author has a 
suggestion. Possibly he had seen the sea 
before, half consciously, when taken, at 
the age of five months, to the ancestral 
island. Or it may be that ‘it had so 
often been looked at by my seafaring 
ancestors that I was born with a confused 
reflection of its immensity already in 
my head.’’ This idea of a transmission 
of the impressions of progenitors is fasci- 
nating, and has been made much of in 
late years. Yet one cannot help suggest- 
ing a third explanation. What if the 
vigorous childish imagination can fashion, 
out of the vague hints which others’ 
words convey, an image of the unseen— 
incomplete, grotesque, perhaps, in its 
misapprehensions, yet so vivid and real 
as to lend the actual impression, when it 
comes, its look of old acquaintance ? 
Among these earliest recollections, we 
have vivid impressions left by what seems 
a trifling circumstance, the effect of 
some momentary influence of southern 
light and warmth which happened to 
touch the child’s mind when raised to a 
preternatural degree of sensitiveness by 
the surging of a new emotion. One 
day, it was a ray of sunlight which gath- 
ered and fixed this spiritual commotion. 
‘It was on returning from the reli- 
gious service, one Sunday, that this ray 
appeared to me: it entered a staircase of 
the house by a half-open window, and 
stretched itself out in a certain whimsical 
manner on the whiteness of a wall. I 
had returned from the temple alone with 
my mother, and I ascended the stairs, 
holding her hand; the house, full of 
silence, had that sonorousness peculiar 
to the very warm noons of summer—it 
must have been in August or September 
—and, according to the custom of our 
country, the half-closed shutters made a 
kind of night during the heat of the sun. 
‘* From the moment of entering, there 
came to me a conception, already melan- 
choly, of this repose of the Sabbath, 
which, in the country and in the quiet 
corners of little towns, seems like a 
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pause of life. But, when I perceived 
this ray of sunshine plunging obliquely 
into this staircase by this window, it was 
a very different impression of poignant 
sadness: something altogether incom- 
prehensible and altogether new, into 
which there entered perhaps the intuitive 
notion of the shortness of life’s sum- 
mers, of their rapid flight, and of the 
imperturbable eternity of the suns. 

‘* Years and years passed: grown a 
man, having seen the two ends of the 
earth, and run through all adventures, I 
happened to occupy, one autumn and 
winter, a solitary house at the end of.a 
street in Stamboul. There, on the side 
of my staircase, every evening at the 
same hour, a ray of sunshine, entering 
by a window, glided slantingly. It lit 
up a kind of niche hollowed in the 
stone, where I had placed an amphora of 
Athens. Well, I have never been able 
to see this ray descend without thinking ° 
again of that other one, of that Sunday 
of long ago, and without having the 
same—precisely the same—sad impres- 
sion, hardly attenuated by time, and 
always as full of mystery.’’ 

Our story is one of childish awaken- 
ings; and these awakenings were not 
merely wondering welcomings of new 
things. Old things, too, would sud- 
denly take on a significance not grasped 
before. In this way, Pierre’s mother 
revealed herself to him one day when, a 
little more than three years old, he fell 
sick of some child’s complaint, and she 
came to his bedside with a bunch of 
flowers and some toys. Here the writer 
fails to offer a suggestion. ‘‘I cannot 
very well understand,’’ he writes, ‘‘ why 
this appearance of my mother near my 
little bed, this morning, should have 
struck me so much, since she was almost 
always with me.’’ Perchance the expla- 
nation lies in that same influence of 
expansive emotion. A child’s love for 
its mother is at first an unconscious 
physical impulse; little by little, it 
nourishes itself by sweet daily contacts, 
and so softly grows, till one day, under 
the stimulus of a new situation, a new 
experience of her tenderness, it suddenly 
leaps into conscious life. Our author’s 
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picture of his mother, thus coming 
toward his bed, not improbably may 
have had its colors indelibly washed in 
by such a wave of new emotion. 

The women’s world which encom- 
passed him was full of mystery for the 
brooding child. We have vivid sketches 
of these sombre forms, now gathered for 
the meal, or now visited in their sepa- 
rate rooms, or spied, some summer 
evening, sitting in the dusk, in their 
black attire, motionless, at the bottom 
of his beloved ‘‘court.’’ One of these, 
his paternal grandmother, was in her 
second childhood, and her queer doings 
and sayings impressed him deeply. 

‘« She would stop a long time before a 
certain glass, for the sake of chatting in 
the most amiable of tones with her own 
reflection, which she called ‘my good 
neighbor,’ or ‘my dear neighbor.’ But 
her madness consisted above all in 
singing with an excessive exaltation, 
‘La Marseillaise,’ ‘La Parisienne,’ ‘ Le 
Chant du Départ,’ all the great hymns 
of the transition time which, when she 
was young, had inflamed France. She 
had, however, been very quiet during 
these agitated epochs—occupied with 
her home and her son; and on that 
account we were the more surprised at 
this late echo of the great torments of 
that time, awakened at the bottom of 
her head at the hour in which the dark 
mystery of the final disorganization was 
accomplishing itself in her case. * I much 
enjoyed listening to her ; often I laughed 
—although without irreverent mockery— 
and she never caused me fear, for she 
had remained quite pretty; of fine and 
regular features, with very sweet expres- 
sion, with magnificent hair hardly white, 
and having in her cheeks those delicate 
tints of dried rose which the old people 
of her generation often had the privilege 
of preserving. There was something 
indescribably modest, discreet, frankly 
honest in all her small and still graceful 
person, which I oftenest see again 
wrapped in a red cashmere shawl and 
with a cap of the olden time, adorned 
with big bows of green ribbon.”’ 

Deeply sad is the prevailing tone of 
these recallings. Even beautiful things 
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moved the child to melancholy. ‘The 
sunsets that Aunt Bertha would call him 
to see, both the pale-rose ones of winter 
seen through closed windows, and those of 
thunderful summer evenings which were 
warm and splendid, and which he could 
gaze on at length, opening everything 
and inhaling the odor of the jasmines 
on the wall—even these were the cause 
of ‘‘ what ecstasies and what melan- 
cholies !’’ His first introduction to 
music was a sorrowful experience. His 
favorite dog had left him during an 
evening walk. After dinner, a violinist 
of the company was to play, and Pierre 
was allowed to stay up to hear him. 

‘‘At the first strokes of his bow, from 
the moment he made moan some deso- 
late adagio, it was to me like the calling- 
up of the black paths in the woods, of 
deep night where one felt forsaken and 
lost. Then very distinctly I saw Gas- 
pard wandering under the rain-at a dark 
cross-road, and, no longer knowing 
where he was, set out in an unknown 
direction, never to return. Then the 
tears came; and, as nobody noticed 
them, the violin continued to shoot forth 
in the silence its sad appeals, to which 
there responded, from the bottom of the 
depths below, visions which no longer 
had any form or name or sense.”’ 

The stories, too, that were read to 
little Pierre, impressed him most on 
their gloomy side. One is recalled, evi- 
dently chosen for moral instruction, in 
which a naughty boy, who had left his 
home and his country; returns years 
afterward to find his relatives dead. 

‘<<In the abandoned garden,’ con- 
tinues the story, ‘under a bower of 
stripped branches, the prodigal son, 
stooping to the moist ground, recognized 
among all those leaves of autumn a blue 
pearl which had lain there from the 
times in which he used to go there to 
play with his sister.’ 

‘Oh! then I got up, begging them 
to cease reading, feeling the sobs com- 
ing. I had seen—really seen—that lone- 
some garden, the old ruined bower, and, 
half hidden under those russet leaves, 
that blue pearl, memento of a dead sis- 
ter. All that made me ill) 
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frightfully—gave me the idea of the lan- 
guishing end of existences and of things, 
of the vast stripping of everything.’’ 

Yet the child’s life was not of one 
uniform gray. These sadnesses were, as 
the author recognizes, rare exceptions in 
a life passed ordinarily in the ‘‘ gay care- 
lessness’’ of children. Glimpses of this 
gayety are given the reader, and they 
pleasantly light up this somewhat gloomy 
page of infant biography. In spite of 
his pensiveness and his tears, Pierre had 
the germ of boyish venturesomeness and 
gayety. The ‘‘ Story ’’ contains a charm- 
ing picture of after-dinner games got up 
for his benefit, in which all the family 
took part, Aunt Bertha showing herself 
the drollest. ‘Then would come a sudden 
pause in the frolic, as the child heard 
the cry of the street-vendor: ‘‘ Cakes, 
cakes, very good cakes, all warm !’’ 

‘« Tt was my great enjoyment, not to 
buy of these poor cakes, for they were 
rather coarse and I did not like them, 
but to run, when I was allowed, to the 
doorstep, accompanied willingly by one 
of my kindly aunts, in order to stop the 
cake-woman as she passed. 

‘«With a curtsey she drew near, the 
good old woman, proud to be called, 
and set a foot on the step of the thresh- 
old ; her neat costume was always set off 
with false white sleeves. Then, while 
she was opening her basket, I would peer 
into the far distance with the look of a 
caged bird, to the furthest possible point 
in the cold deserted street. ‘Therein lay 
the whole charm of the thing, to inhale 
a puff of frosty air, to take a glance at 
the great outside blackness, and after- 
ward come in, always running, into the 
warm comfortable drawing-room.”’ 

The life of these streets pricked the 
child’s curiosity. He wanted to know 
what passed in those narrow alleys, 
deserted by day, into which the cake- 
seller went so bravely in the evening, 
and which often resounded at a later 
hour with the noise of sailors’ revelry. 

There were gay hours, too, with his 
girl companion and neighbor Antoinette, 
a year younger than himself, who fired 
his imagination by talking of the colo- 
nies and showing him some of their mar- 


velous products—birds and collections of 
shells and insects, with which her home 
was enriched. ‘They sometimes talked 
across the low wall between the gardens. 

‘¢ May I come and play?’’ he would 
ask. ‘* Will your mamma allow me?” 

‘¢ No, because I have been naughty.’ 
That happened often. 

‘Then I felt very disappointed ; but 
less on her account, I must own, than 
on account of the parrot and the exotic 
objects.”’ 

Their favorite game during the two 
summer months is charmingly described ; 

‘‘ Here it is. At first, we played at 
being caterpillars. We dragged our- 
selves along the ground with difficulty 
on the stomach and knees, hunting for 
leaves to eat. Then we very soon 
imagined that an irresistible sleep over- 
powered our senses, and we would go 
and lie down in some corner under the 
branches, our heads covered with our 
white pinafores. We had become 
cocoons, chrysalides. This state lasted 
a more or less long time, and we entered 
so well into our part of insects undergo- 
ing metamorphosis, that indiscreet ears 
might have seized phrases of this kind, 


exchanged in tones of perfect conviction : 


‘« «Do you think that you will come 
out soon ?’ 

‘¢«QOh! I feel that it will not be long 
this time: in my shoulders it is already 
unfolding.’ ‘That meant the wings. 

‘‘Then we woke up: we stretched 
ourselves, taking attitudes, and without 
talking any more, as if penetrated with 
the great phenomenon of the final trans- 
formation. a 

‘Then all at once we began playful 
flittings—very gentle ones, always in 
little thin shoes. With both hands, we 
held the corners of our baby pinafores, 
which we shook all the time in the 
manner of wings. We ran and ran, 
chasing one another, flying from one 
another, crossing one another in sharp 
fantastic curves ; we went to smell close 
to all the flowers, imitating the continual 
assiduity of the moths; and we imitated 
their buzzing also, making a sound like 
‘ Hou-ou-ou !’ with the mouth half closed 
and cheeks well puffed out with air.”’ 
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The years of sweet undisturbed play 
d, and the terrible necessity of 
books began to assert itself. It was ‘‘a 
sudden darkening’’ of the child’s his- 
tory. He felt a repulsion to the first 
tutor, a large, old, bent man, ‘‘ as dreary 
to look at as a rain in November,’’ and 
would go to the trouble, after the ogre’s 
departure, of wiping the table where his 
elbows had rested, and even of tearing 
out leaves from the little-loved Latin 
book which his fingers had touched. 

Yet the transition to boyhood brought 
its gains too, in a larger, freer life, with 
more of gay companionship and mis- 
chievous adventure. Here is an account 
of one of these early outbursts of boyish 
impishness, in which he was assisted by 
his friend Lucette, who, though now a 
big girl of sixteen or seventeen, could 
become a child again at times. Sitting 
at the open window which looked into 
the street, the boy’s exercise-book open 
with only the first words of the composi- 
tion written, they began their play : 

‘It consisted at first in preparing 
pretty parcels, nicely wrapped in white 
paper, and well adorned with rose-col- 
ored favors. Inside we put cherry- 
stones, plum-stones, all sorts of trash. 
We then threw the whole on the pave- 
ment, and planted ourselves behind the 
curtains to see who would pick it up. 

‘‘Then came letters—letters utterly 
absurd and incoherent, eked out with 
drawings intercalated into the text, 
which we addressed to the most comical 
people of the neighborhood, and which 
we surreptitiously placed on the pave- 
ment by help of a thread at the hour 
when they were accustomed to pass. 

‘Oh! the wild laughter we had, com- 
posing these bits of style! I may add 
that, after Lucette, I never met anyone 
with whom I could laugh with such a 
good heart, and almost always at things 
the drollery of which, hardly seizable, 
would not have tickled anybody but 
ourselves.’’ 

Later on, the tricksters grew hardier, 
and a crow was manufactured out of 
iron-wire and black silk, and let down 
from the window in the evening dusk by 
an invisible thread, and bobbed up and 
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down on the pavement, to the utter per- 
plexity of the passers-by. 

While this elfishness was developing, 
Pierre was the subject of grave aspira- 
tions, for, as he says, he was a mass of 
contradictions at this time. He had 
inherited some of his ancestors’ love of 
theological controversy; he felt the 
charm of the little village temples with 
their quite plain whitewashed walls, 
dropped ‘‘no matter where in the corner 
of a field, amid the wild flowers,’’ and, 
like many another ambitious boy brought 
up in such surroundings, he resolved to 
become a minister, sealing his resolve by 
a promise in his prayers. ‘The impulse 
of adventure, however, which was grow- 
ing apace, asserted itself in the midst of 
this solemn vow, and he chose ‘‘ the 
island ’’ as his future field of labor. 

The same seriousness which showed 
itself in this anticipatory self-devotion to 
his Huguenot church peeps out in his 
moral experiences. The authority of 
tutors troubled him but little, though 
occasionally he seems to have had qualms 
of conscience at his systematic neglect 
of lessons. But the injunction of mother 
or aunt was sacred. For ten or twelve 
summers, he went to spend the Thursday 
at Limoise, where lived his chum Lucette, 
and we have charming descriptions of 
these first flittings from the home-nest. 
One Wednesday evening, he was permit- 
ted to do the last part of the walk alone. 

‘On crossing the river, I drew from 
my pocket, already feeling an overpow- 
ering shame before the old ferrymen 
tanned by the sea, the white silk _necker- 
chief which I had promised to put round 
my neck as a precaution against ,the 
keenness of the water. 

«And once on the Chaumes, a shade- 
less place, always burning with a fierce 
sun, I carried out the promise that had 
been exacted from me on leaving—I 
opened an umbrella! Oh! I felt myself 
blushing! I realized that I was bitterly 
ridiculous, when there was a little shep- 
herdess there with head uncovered, tak- 
ing care of her sheep. By way of 
climax, there came from the village four 
boys, who were just out of school no 
doubt, and who gazed at me from afar 
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with astonishment. Heavens! I felt my 
strength failing: should I have courage 
to keep my promise faithfully to the end ? 

‘*They passed by the side of me, 
looking at me close obliquely, this little 
gentleman who so greatly feared the 
stroke of the sun. One of them said a 
thing which had no sense, but which 
struck me as if with a mortal wound— 
‘It is the Marquis of Carabas !’—and 
they began to laugh. Nevertheless, I 
went on my way without flinching, 
without replying, in spite of the blood 
which rushed to my cheek and buzzed in 
my ears, and I held to my umbrella.’’ 

Books continued to be an abhorrence. 
The boy had no taste for the dry tech- 
nicalities of Latin grammar, and it was 
his dislike of these which first made him 
tamper with conscience. His real 
impulses were bearing him far away from 
the prescriptions of his tutor. It was 
natural history—a passion often wedded 
with that of travel—which really pos- 
sessed him. At a very early age, he 
began to form a toy ‘‘museum,’’ in 
which he placed his butterflies, birds’ - 
nests found in the woods of Limoise, 
shells picked up on the beach of ‘‘ the 
island,’’ and ‘‘ colonies’’ brought home 
long since by unknown relations, and 
rediscovered by him, covered with dust, 
at the bottom of some old chests. He 
would pass hours together ‘‘ alone, quiet, 
in contemplation before these bits of 
exotic mother-of-pearl, dreaming of the 
countries whence they had come, imagin- 
ing foreign shores.’’ Later on, with the 
help of a great-uncle, he enlarged his 
collection, classifying them with the 
utmost care in his note-book, feeling a 
strange emotion as he transcribed, oppo- 
site to their scientific names, words like 
these: ‘‘ East Coast of Africa,’’ ‘‘ Coast 
of Guinea,’’ ‘‘ Indian Ocean.”’ 

At the age of twelve and a half years, 
he was sent to school as a day-pupil. 
His companions were older than himself, 
and he encountered new humiliations as 
he saw them romping, sliding, and so 
forth, on the way home, while he was 
carefully escorted. The professors of 
the college—one nicknamed “the 
Great Monkey,’’ more especially—were 
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cordially detested. In his affliction, it 
was his Aunt Clara who became his 
resource, looking up words in diction- 
aries, and ‘‘even condemning herself to 
write out, in my place, in an imitated 
hand, the tasks of the Great Monkey.” 

Little by little, he got to know some 
of his classmates. With two of these in 
particular, he formed a romantic boyish 
friendship: the three ‘‘chums’’ trying 
their best to sit together, and, if they 
were separated, continually exchanging 
notes in a cryptography of which they 
only possessed the key. The little 
letters were always love-secrets, begin- 
ning like this: ‘‘ I saw her to-day ; she 
wore a blue dress with gray fur,’’ etc. In 
this playing at love, Pierre chose his old 
‘<hereditary’’ friend Jeanne. But the 
only real sentiment he knew at this time 
was for a phantom maiden that appeared 
to him in a dream, standing motionless 
in the evening twilight, with a mysterious 
smile, in his favorite haunt, the court 
of his house, against an old rose-tree. 

This dream, which came to him at the 
age of fourteen, marks the transition to 
a new life-epoch. Childhood, with its 
vague fears, its nameless wonderings, its 
happy absorption in play, its first excit- 
ing excursions from the paternal roof, all 
this was passing. The elder brother had 
returned from his travels, bringing the 
air of the colonies with him, and filling 
the lad’s soul with fiercer and more 
masterful longings. The old _ child- 
ambition of a pastorate on ‘‘ the island» 
quietly disappeared with the infantile? 
pastimes, and the impulse of flight of 
the nestling shaped itself gradually into 
a definite resolve. The vast problem of 
the future, which had begun to impress 
him in the first years, solved itself at 
last. He would follow the lead of his 
brother, who was now off again to his 
colonial station ; and to clengh his reso- 
lution, he set himself to write to him. 

The description of the carrying-out 
of this first serious act of life is a charm- 
ing passage in a charming book. It 
lies, however, outside the limits of our 
child-study, and perhaps I have already 
quoted enough to send some of my read- 
ers to the original. 
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above title was published by a 

Chicago publisher, containing 
love-scenes from innumerable novels. 
I have had the opportunity of collect- 
ing what is to me a more interesting lot 
of proposals made to the women and 
girls 1 know. For some reason I never 
could quite understand, women and girls 
are always taking me into their con- 
fidence about their love-affairs, from the 
time when we girls of sixteen sat around 
one of our number a year older, regard- 
ing her with awe and reverence because 
she had had a proposal ! 

She told me privately all about it. 
It was one of that commonest class of 
proposals made apropos of going away. 
It is surprising, when you come to look 
it up, how many of the declarations in 
novels are made either because the young 
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man or the young lady is going away. 
It brings them to the point at once. 
There is a lesson in this that ladies with 
backward lovers might profit by. 

Bertha, the girl I spoke of, had been 
visiting her aunt in New York, where 


she met ‘‘him.’’ He had been “real 
nice’’—the school-girls’ way of putting 
it—to her, had brought her candy and 
flowers, and taken her to afternoon con- 
certs. The aunt evidently thought that 
he was only trying to make the little 
girl’s visit a pleasant one. It is surpris- 
ing how obtuse mothers and aunts usu- 
ally are on this subject, when the girl 
is young—a mere child, as they put it. 
Well, Bertha’s visit was over and she 
had to return home, and he came to say 
good-bye. 

““We’d just been talking “bout all 
sorts of things,’’ Bertha told me. ‘‘ and 
then I said I was so sorry to leave New 
York, I liked it much better than Chi- 
cago. Then he said: ‘How would you 
like to live in New York all the time?’ 
-And then he looked so sort of queer and 
said: ‘ I’ve got that house on Forty-ninth 
Street, that my uncle left me, you know; 
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couldn’t you live there—with me, you 
know?’ Oh, I wasso scared! ‘ Please 
do,’ he said; ‘I know we'd get along 
beautifully together and have lots of 
fun.’ ’’ 

But Bertha said him nay. It has been 
said that the hardest thing in the world 
is for a seventeen-year-old girl to say 
‘*No’’ to her first lover. But she said 
it; and this, I think, is the secret of it: 

‘<1 liked him real well,’’ she told me; 
‘‘but, you know, I—I didn’t suppose 
folks proposed like that—just talking 
"bout how we could get along, that way. 
I thought he’d say—’’ Then came a 
full stop. 

Yes, she thought he would go on his 
knees and vow eternal devotion. It is’ 
all very well to put your material worth 
before a mature woman—perhaps; but 
to a girl, what does she care about how 
well you could get along? What she 
wants is a lover. 

Another confidence I received was 
from a classmate of mine who told me 
that Lincoln Park was her favorite park. 
She had told me of ‘‘him,’’ and had 
even given me a peep at his picture, a 
tintype, which she always carried, and 
which accounted, no doubt, for the fact 
that she never had her lessons. I at 
once guessed why she liked Lincoln Park 
best, and asked her if it were not so. 

** Yes,’’ she said, ‘‘ we were standing 
under the trees down by the lake, and 
he took hold of my hand all of a sudden. 
I went to take it away, but he held it 
tight and said: ‘Won’t you let me keep 
it, please, Lizzie, always? Oh, please, 
do.’ I was afraid somebody would see. 
I looked around, but there wasn’t any- 
one near. So I let him keep it, and he 
understood, of course, and then he told 
me—lots of things.”’ 

Of course he did. Girls seem ready 
enough to tell what ‘‘he’’ asks them, 
but they very seldom tell what he tells 
them. Is it from an unconscious intu- 
ition of this, I wonder, that,men so 
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seldom use the word ‘‘love’’ in the 
beginning of their proposals? It is a 
very hard word to say, though, the first 
time, unless you have your mouth buried 
in her hair. It comes easier after that. 

One of the most amusing proposals 
was told me by a friend who is ‘still 
young.’’ ‘That fatal word ‘‘still’’—it 
adds ten years to a woman’s age! She 
is never ‘‘still young’’ until she has 
passed thirty. ‘This proposal was made 
to my friend when she was only seven- 
teen—a mere child, as she said. The 
son of a neighboring farmer, whom she 
had known all her life, was in the habit 
of paying frequent visits to the house. 
An elder sister conceived the notion that 
he was paying addresses to herself; so, 
when she engaged herself to another 
young man, she took the younger girl 
into her confidence on the subject, and 
asked her to break the news gently to 
John—she was very, very sorry for him. 
Anna, her sympathies aroused, promised 
to do as she was asked and to comfort 
John as best she could. 

‘‘He came over on Wednesday even- 
ing, just as I was finishing the supper- 
dishes,’’ she told me. ‘‘ He stood at 
the kitchen window, looking in and 
talking till I was through, then he asked 
me to come for a walk through the 
orchard. I thought it would be a good 
chance to tell him of Julia’s engagement. 
I was pretty much excited over it, and 
couldn’t get out a word till we were half- 
way round the orchard and were turning 
to come back. He had been talking all 
the time, though I hadn’t heard a word 
he said. He seemed to notice my 
abstraction then, and asked me what was 
the matter. I was almost crying with 
pity for him, and I blurted out that 
Julia was engaged to Ben, and said: ‘I 
am so sorry—for you.’ I looked at him 
then, to see if he were utterly crushed. 
But he smiled at me in such a queer way 
and said: ‘Why, I don’t see why you 
should be—yet.’ I looked at him ia 
amazement. ‘Did you think I was in 
love with Julia?’ he said. ‘Well, I’m 
not; I’m in love with Anna.’ And then 
he began to talk so fast, I don’t remem- 
ber half he said. I was awfully fright- 
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ened and said: ‘I’m going to tell my 
mother!’ We had reached the gate 
leading into the house-yard then, and | 
wanted to go in; but he held it shut and 
wouldn’t let me through. ‘ You shan’t 
go till you answer me,’ he said. But4 
—oh, it seems so ridiculous now—] 
climbed over the fence and ran to the 
house, to tell my mother how mean John 
was.’’ 

Poor John! He tried it several times 
after that, but with no better success, 
Anna was very hard-hearted ; as an aunt 
of hers remarked, she left a string of 
broken hearts behind her wherever she 
went. It was not so bad as that, but 
she told me of four, counting them off 
on her fingers in chronological order. 
John was the first; then, a couple of 
years later, when she was teaching, one 
of her big boys had the presumption to 
propose to her. ‘‘I’d like to have 
spanked him!’’ she told me. I will not 
repeat that one ; for to me there is noth- 
ing so touching and pathetic as a boy’s 
passionate outbreak, when he tells his 
love for the first time. The next was 
a conceited little fellow, who was very 
indignant when she rejected him. He 
was evidently a firm believer in the say- 
ing that the greatest honor any man can 
pay a woman is to offer her marriage. 
Anna did not think so, however. 

‘« He came upto me,”’ she said, “ with 
a general air of ‘I hope you are sensible 
of the great honor I am about to bestow 
upon you,’ and asked me if I wouldn't, 
‘dear Miss Anna’—I hate to be called 
Miss Anna—allow him to offer me his 
heart and hand ?—the latter very small, 
with three rings on it. I told him I was 
very sorry I must refuse his very kind + 
offer. I meant that for sarcasm, but it was 
entirely lost upon him. Well, he went 
away in high dudgeon, and was married 
in less than a year after, and sent me his 
wedding-cards—to show me, I suppose, 
that somebody appreciated him, if I 
didn’t.”’ 

Her fourth was from an old playmate 
of hers. He was a very bashful youth, 
and had looked and longed for years 
before he dared to speak. 

‘He had bought a new buggy,” said 
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Anna, ‘‘ and came over to take me for a 
drive. He was unusually silent, though 
he never did have much to say. Just as 
we were nearing the top of a hill, I 
noticed that he was breathing hard in 
gasps, and his face was very white in the 
moonlight. I was startled, and asked 
him if he were well. Then he turned 
toward me with a look in his eyes I had 
never seen there before, and I knew 
what was coming. I was so sorry; for 
I had always liked him, and I never 
dreamed till that moment that he ever 
thought of me—that way, you know. 
He looked at me a minute, and then he 
said, in a voice so hoarse I could hardly 
hear him: ‘Anna, will you marry me?’ 
I was just saying ‘ I’m so sorry, I can’t,’ 
when—I don’t know how it happened: 
perhaps it was because his hands were 
trembling so: we were at the top of the 
hill now—the horses began to plunge 
and rear, and started to gallop down, 
threatening to throw the buggy over the 
steep hillside. It took all the poor fel- 
low could do to hold the horses and 
quiet them. And when we got to the 
bottom of the hill, he turned and said: 
‘Did you say no, Anna?’ I told him 
I did, and started to say the useless 
things we usually say on such occasions ; 
but he looked off to the distance, with a 
face so white and set, I hadn’t the heart 
to go on.’”’ 

Why should women make a refusal so 
much more bitter than need be, by 
promising to be a sister when he has 
asked for a wife? 

Some women have a way of beginning 
an acquaintance by telling you how their 
husbands proposed to them. It is the 
most interesting event in their own lives, 
and they cannot see but that it is of 
equal interest to you. However, I have 
got a good deal of amusement out of 
this weakness ; and, as I am an old maid 
myself, Iam not expected to return the 
compliment or the confidence. For this 


Style of woman usually cannot under- 
Stand that any woman would remain an 
old maid, if she has had any chance 
whatever of changing her condition. 
And she looks on you with pitying 
condescension, and tells you of her love- 
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affair by way of letting you peep in 
through a knot-hole to see what the 
garden of Eden is like; and you wonder 
how such as she have ever been allowed 
to enter there. 

‘‘ We were walking home from service, 
one Sunday evening,’’ one of these kind 
ladies told me, ‘‘ and, when we reached 
the stile leading into our yard, he told 
me to wait a minute, he wanted to ask 
me a question. So I sat down on the 
stile, and he said: ‘Will you be my 


wife?’ ‘Well!’ I said, ‘that is a quest- 
ion, surely !’’’ I can imagine how she 
simpered. ‘‘‘ Yes,’ he said, ‘and it isa 


question I want you to answer yes to.’ 
But if he had said: ‘Will you marry 
me?’ I should have said no.’”’ 

I wondered if he knew what a little 
thing his future hinged on, and if he 
had not afterward wished he had asked 
her to marry him. 

Another one of these ladies told me, 
the first time I called on her, how her 
husband proposed. It was at a party. 
‘‘“We had danced several dances 
together,’’ she said, ‘‘and then we 
strolled out on the piazza. Isat on the 
railing, and he leaned against the pillar 
by me. I had a bouquet of lilies-of-the- 
valley and ferns in my. corsage, and he 
begged me for one of them. Well, I 
gave him one, and he kissed it and put 
it in his pocket. Then he said: ‘Oh, 
you do not know what this little flower 
is to me. It is a hope, a faint hope, 
that I may someday win you for my own. 
I know I am unworthy of you, my 
angel; but could you learn to love me 
just a little?’ ”’ 

Altogether elegant and quite like a 
novel, except in duration. I have often 
wondered how authors, even realistic 
authors, can be so stupid as to make 
a proposai string out for a page or more. 
Why, the poor lover, if he is in love at 
all, would be choked to death by that 
time. And what would the. girl be 
doing through such a lengthy harangue ? 
She cannot pull a rose to pieces for 
fifteen minutes. She would need a bunch 
of them as big as the modern bride’s, to 
keep her hands employed. A long pro- 
posal is unnatural and next to impossible. 
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There is a great deal to be said at such 
a time, of course; but it is all said with 
her head on his bosom. Of course,, if 
she has refused him, he may stand and 
argue the case for hours, if she permits 
him to. But an answer of some kind— 
yes, no, or I don’t know—he gets during 
the first minute or two. 

But the love-stories I enjoy most are 
the ones that have been told me by dear 
white-haired old ladies, whose faces 
brighten and whose eyes soften as they 
go back to their girlhood and see the 
gallant young lovers who wooed and 
won them. He may be sitting dozing 
in an easy-chair, with the flies skating 
on his bald head, grown stiff and fat 
long ago; but she sees him as he was 
fifty years ago, full of love and youth, 
with no thought of rheumatism, as he 
stands in the wind and rain, gazing at 
her window. And what was money to 
him then? Nothing, nothing! Hewas 
rich in her smiles, nor thought of wealth 
except to lay it at her feet. He does 
not know—and well it is he does not— 
that he may someday lay her at the feet 
of wealth, a sacrifice. 

When I was a young girl, a sweet-faced 
old lady told me of her gallant Eric. 
‘«We were in my little flower-garden, 
when he said; ‘There’s the new moon, 
and we’ve seen it over our left shoulders ; 
wish!’ Then he asked me what I wished 
for ; I didn’t dare tell him, and I turned 
red just to think of it.”’ 

‘¢What did you wish for, grandma? 
Did you wish he’d ask you ?’’ I queried. 

*¢ Yes, I did, dear,’’ she said, and her 
cheeks turned pink even then. ‘‘And 
he said: ‘ Will you tell me, if I tell you 
what I wished?’ But I couldn’t promise 
even that, you know. Then he said, 
almost in a whisper: «Shall I tell you 
what I wished?’ I wondered if— 
‘Yes, tell me,’ I whispered. ‘I wished 
that—that you would have me,’ he said ; 
‘will my wish come true?’ Then he put 
his arms around me, and I—told him my 
wish.’’ And her lips quivered and her 
eyes shone, as she felt again his caresses 
and heard what he whispered to her so 
long ago. 

Another old lady, dressed in silk, with 
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rich lace about her neck, told me the 
story of her wooing: ‘‘I was working 
for his mother, that summer ; they had 
a big farm and kept several hired men, 
and I had so many sisters I wasn’t 
needed at home, and it gave me a chance 
to earn something to pay for my school- 
ing next term. We had had the harvest. 
hands, that day, for dinner and supper— 
twenty-two of them, besides the family, 
I was so tired after baking innumerable 
pies and picking chickens, and cook, 
cook, cooking for those bottomless-stom- 
ached men! I was standing at the 
kitchen table, washing the supper-dishes, 
trying to rest my feet by standing first 
on one foot and then on the other, when 
Edward came into the kitchen with the 
empty milk-pails. ‘Want something 
more to wash?’ he asked. ‘Then he 
said: ‘You look awfully tired, Molly; 
lemme wipe the dishes for you.’ I sup- 
pose it was because I was so weak and 
tired, his kindness made the tears run 
down my cheeks. He looked so big and 
strong, with his sleeves rolled up, show- 
ing his brown arms, just as he had come 
from milking. I didn’t want to ery 
before him, and I suppose that’s what 
made me cry harder. He put his hand 
on my shoulder so gently and said: 
‘What’s the matter, dear?’ That “dé 
made me tremble more than ever. By 
wrung the dish-cloth in desperation and” 
tried to steady myself, but a big sob 
escaped me. He took the dish-cloth 
out of my hands, and took me in his 
arms so gently, and said: ‘ Poor little 
girl, you’re just worn out; won’t you 
come to me, sweetheart? I’ll be so good 
to you.” Oh, he always was so good to” 
me,’’ she cried, and the tears rolled © 
down her wrinkled cheeks as she thought 
of the kind face she had seen for the last 
time, cold in death, ten years before. 
Here is another, told me by a lady 
who had married her teacher. ‘‘I was 
just that mean!’’ she said. ‘I knew 
he liked me, so I did all sorts of things 
he would punish anyone else for, just to 
show off to the other girls. But, one 
day, I had been behaving worse than 
usual, whispering and laughing, when 
he said, looking very sternly at me: 
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‘Martha,’—he never called me Martha 
except when he was displeased with me 
—‘I will excuse you from the room until 
this recitation is over; but you will 
remain after school.’ I went to the 
dressing-room, wondering if the sky had 
fallen. I could feel the jeering smiles of 
the other girls as I passed them. I had 
been so sure—nothing, I thought, would 
make him speak so to me. Perhaps he 
didn’t care for me, after all. And then 
I discovered something I didn’t know 
before: that I wished him to care for 
me. I sat on the window-sill, clenching 
my teeth to keep from crying; for I 
wouldn’t have the girls see me cry over 
it for anything. When the recitation 
was over and the girls came flocking into 
the dressing-room, laughing and teasing 
me, I tried to carry it off with a laugh. 
But I nearly broke down, so I arose 
quickly and went into the empty class- 
room.. After a few minutes, the teacher 
looked up from his desk and said: 
‘Please come here, Martha; I wish to 
speak to you.’ I walked to his desk, 
trying to hold my head high, but just 
aching to cry. ‘Martha,’ he said, when 
I stood beside him, ‘ I cannot allow you 
to behave as you have been doing lately. 
You have discovered my weakness,’ his 
face flushed as he said it, ‘and because 
you know I am in love with you, you 
take advantage of the fact to behave as 
you would not dare to if you did not 
know that. Is not that rather cow- 
ardly ?? I couldn’t hold out any longer ; 
I dropped on the floor beside him and 
sobbed, with my head on his knees. He 
was astonished at first; but I was too 
happy in knowing that he did care for 
me, to be ashamed of myself. ‘ Mattie, 
please don’t cry so,’ he said ; ‘I did not 
mean to make you so unhappy.’ ‘I’m 
crying ’cause I’m so happy I can’t help 
it,’ I sobbed ; and then—it was an awful 
thing to do, but I didn’t care—I kissed 
the hand that was stroking my cheek, 
and he knew that I cared too.”’ 

I asked my mother once to tell me of 
her proposals, but she laughed and shook 
her head. << I'll tell you one, though,’’ 
she said, ‘‘ that I can laugh at now, but 
it. made me very angry then. It was a 
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merchant tailor I was making vests for’’ 
—she was a little tailoress—‘‘ and when 
his wife died, who had been very nice to 
me, I took some flowers and put them in 
her hand, and did anything I could to 
help, you know. Well, it wasn’t six 
months after,’ and my mother’s eyes 
flashed, ‘‘when he asked me to marry 
him. And he told me he was very much 
attracted to me when he saw me at his 
wife’s coffin. Falling in love over his 
dead wife’s coffin! How I hated him! 
And even your grandma didn’t scold me 
for refusing him, rich as he was, when I 
told her he said that.’’ 

Poor grandma! She came to think, 
in her old age, that it was better to love 
a rich man than a poor one. She did 
not think so in her youth, however, for 
my grandfather had nothing but his 
strong right arm when she married him. 
But he died after a few years, and then 
she had a long struggle with poverty ; 
and that perhaps was what made her 
change her mind, and she finally married 
a well-to-do man and had several more 
children. But I know it was the poor 
boy she had married in her girlhood that 
she loved best, after all. It was of him 
she used to tell me when we sat before 
the fire in the dark, on winter evenings. 

‘« He was very tall, with blue eyes and 
black hair, like your brother Joe.’’ So 
that was why grandma made such a pet 
of Joe! ‘And he was apprenticed to 
my father to learn the machinist’s trade. 
He lived at our house and helped with 
the chores. We kept two cows, and he 
used to milk them after he came from 
the shop at night. Once he got his 
hand pretty badly cut on the planer, 
and, when I went to the barn that night 
to hunt the eggs, I saw him trying to 
milk with one hand, and I saw the other 
one was tied up. He said he had been 
cut; and I told him I would milk for 
him, but he wouldn’t let me at first. 
I took hold of his wrist to pull him 
away from the cow. It was the first 
time I had ever touched him, and it 
startled us both. He got up quickly. 
‘Rosie!’ he said, and then—he kissed 
me. I tried to be angry; but, when I 
saw his face, I couldn’t be. ‘You can 
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milk the cows if you'll say you do it 
because you love me,’ he said.’’ 

Grandma smiled to herself and then 
added: ‘‘I got a good deal of milk on 
my dress and up my sleeve, that- night. 
He stood right behind me, and—’’ She 
stopped. 

‘« Yes, grandma,’’ I said, ‘‘I s’pose 
it was like that song—don’t you know? 


SONG OF THE 


AY was the throng that poured along 
the streets of the old French town ; 
The walls with brilliant bunting streamed, 
and the flags tossed up and down. 
“Vive le Roi! Vive le Roi!’’—the loud 
shout rent the air, 
And the cannon roared for royalty, and the 
bells were all a-blare. 


But, crouching by St. Peter's fount, a beggar 
with her child, 

Weary and faint and starved, with eyes that 
were sad and wild, 

Gazed on the passing crowd, and cried as 
people went and came: ; 

“Alms, alms for the love of God! 
in Jesu’s name!” 


Pity, 


Few were the coins that fell in the little cup 
she bore, 

But she looked at her starving babe and 
cried from her heart the more— 
“Alms for the love of God! Mother of 

Jesu, hear!” 
The steeples shook with bells, and the 
prayer was drowned in a cheer. 


But see! through the thoughtless crowd, 
comes one with a regal face, 

He catches the beggar’s prayer and turns 
with a gentle grace— 

“Alms thou shalt have, poor soul! 
not a sou to share! 

But stay!” And he doffs his hat and stands 
in the crowded square. 


Alas, 


Then from his heart he sang a little song 
of the South, 

A far-off cradle-song that fell from his 
mother’s mouth. 

And the din was hushed jp the square, 
and the people stood as mute 

As the beasts in. the Thracian wood, when 
Orpheus touched his lute. 
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«“« Robin came behind me, 
Kissed me well, I vow; 
Cuff him, could I? with my hands 
Milking the cow ?’” 


‘*You’re rather saucy, child,’’ said 
grandma. 

And so the old love-story is told over 
and over and over again, and every 
woman thinks her own is the sweetest, 


MARKET-PLACE. 


The melting tenor ceased, and a sob from 
the listeners came. 

“Mario!” cried a voice, and the throng 
caught up the name, 

‘“« Mario!” and the coins rained like a shower 
of gold, 
Till the singer's hat o’erflowed like Midas’ « 

chests of old. 


‘« Sister,”’ he said, and turned to the beggar 
crouching there, 

“Take it; the gold is thine; Jesu hath 
heard thy prayer ’’— 

Then kissed the white-faced child, and 
smiling, went his way, 

Gladdened with kindly thoughts and the joy 
of holiday. 


That night, when the footlights shone on 
the famous tenor’s face, 

And he bowed to the splendid throng with 
his wonted princely grace, 

Cheer after cheer went up, and, stormed at 
with flowers, he stood 

Like a dark and noble pine when the 
blossoms blow through the wood. 


Wilder the tumult grew, till out of his fine 
despair 

The thought of the beggar rose, and the 
song he had sung in the square. 

Raising his hand, he smiled, and a silence 
filled the place, 

While he sang that simple air, with the love- 
light on his face. 


Wet were the singer’s cheeks, when the last 
note died away— 

Brightest of all his days, the wreath that 
he won that day! 

Sung for the love of God, sung for sweet 
pity’s sake, 

Song of the market-place, tribute of laurel 
take. 


By Request. 

















BY D. 


NE afternoon, three young ladies 
O entered a Chinese store. After 
making some trifling purchase, 

they still lingered. 

‘Some dishee? Some ’broideree ?’’ 
inquired the queued clerk, anxious to 
ascertain their wants. As he did not 
seem to succeed in this, he went to his 
employer, the new proprietor of the 
store, and told him that the young ladies 
wanted something, but he could not 
understand what it might be. 

“T will attend to them,’’ he replied, 
and approached them while the ladies 
were questioning whether to go or stay. 

‘Can I be of service to you ?’’ inquired 
this short-haired Celestial, in well-spoken 
English. 

The young ladies glanced at each 
other, and their courage failed at the 
thought of inviting the educated China- 
man to come to the Sunday-school 
established for his humble countrymen. 
Each waited for the other to speak. At 
last, Helena Fairly, feeling that it was 
her duty to say something, exclaimed : 

“There is going to be a Chinese 
department in the South Church Bible- 
school, and we thought that perhaps your 
clerks would come.”’ 

*«T will speak to them about it,’’ he 
said, in reply. 

‘Each one will have his own teacher,’ 
explained Helena. 

“Oh, how interesting!’’ said -.the 
Chinese merchant, quietly; but Edith 
Bates was sure that she saw his eyes 
twinkle with mischief. ‘‘ What do you 
teach in that school ?’’ he asked, inno- 
cently. ‘‘And are you young ladies to 
be teachers ?”’ 

**Yes,’’ said Ruby Brown, ‘‘ and each 
teacher was requested to find her pupil. 
We came here because we could come 
together. I do hope we will not have 


’ 


to go any farther, or I shall feel like 
giving the whole thing up.”’ 

**T have only two clerks for three of 
you. 


Ido not see how you will man- 
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age, unless one of you will take me.”’ 
It was quite evident to Edith, who was 
watching the Chinaman closely, that he 
was having a little fun at their expense. 
But honest conscientious Helena, who 
had been praying that she might be 
guided in this undertaking, saw here an 
opportunity to do good; so, lifting her 
eyes, she said earnestly : 

‘* We would be glad to have you come, 
if you will.”’ 

‘‘T think I will come, if you will be 
my teacher,’’ he replied, merrily. 

‘*T shall wish that you had a more 
experienced teacher,’’ she said, thought- 
fully ; *‘ but I will do what I can.’’ 

After giving further directions as to 
hour and place of meeting, the three 
young ladies bowed and left the Chinese 
merchant smiling and bowing in the 
doorway of his store. 

As soon as they were out of his hear- 
ing, Edith Bates exclaimed: * Well, I 
do not envy you, Helena, the task of 
teaching that educated heathen. He 
speaks as good English as we do. You 
evidently will not need to teach him ‘to 
read.’”’ 

‘* No, indeed ; but he probably knows 
little or nothing about the Bible, and 
perhaps I can teach him some of its 
truths. If he should become a Christian, 
he would have a great deal of influence 
over his uneducated countrymen.”’ 

Helena’s eyes shone with earnest pur- 
pose, so her friends said nothing more 
to discourage her in her undertaking. 


II. 


THAT evening, Ching Foo, part owner 
and manager of the Chinese store, was 
sitting writing in his boarding - house 
parlor. He was having a pen-and-ink 
chat with an old college-chum. A part 
of his letter ran thus: 

‘‘This morning, three pretty girls 
came into our store, looking for scholars 
for the Chinese department of their 
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Bible-school. I offered my services in 
that direction, and, to my surprise, was 
accepted. Fancy your humble servant 
going to Sunday-school like a good little 
lad. ‘Then the fun of it is, each teacher 
has only one scholar. I took my pick 
of teachers, and the one that has prom- 
ised to teach me is in such dead earnest 
about it that it nearly upsets my gravity. 

‘« I may back out at the last moment, 
for it does seem a mean thing to let that 
good little body waste her time in trying 
to teach this heathen. But I suppose 
she was out looking for heathen. It is 
so insufferably dull here, especially on 
Sunday. Ihave made no new acquaint- 
ances, except in a business way. ‘There 
are a few families here in the city that I 
met at summer-resorts; but of course, 
under the circumstances, I shall not call. 
So you see, old fellow, the only social 
recréation available for me is the Sabbath- 
school. 

The next Sunday afternoon, a number 
of ladies were standing near the entrance 
of the pleasant church-parlor, where the 
Chinese classes were to be taught. Each 
one was a teacher, waiting to welcome 
the Oriental whom she had invited to 
be her pupil. Just then, another lady 
entered, and Miss Bates exclaimed : 

‘« Good-afternoon, Ruby ; Helena and 
I feel relieved to see you. We were just 
wondering which one of us would have 
to take two pupils, if you failed to 
come.’’ 

‘*I do not think I shall be needed,”’ 
replied Miss Brown, smiling; ‘‘ for 
Helena shall have my Chinaman, as he 
will probably make his appearance. But 
I haven’t the least idea that his honor 
the proprietor will step into this room, 
either to-day or any other Sunday.”’ 

‘‘T think he will come,’’ responded 
Miss Fairly, hopefully ; ‘‘and if he does 
not, I will not take your pupil, but I 
shall look for another one during the 
week.”’ 

Again the door opened, and several 
Celestials entered. One of these proved 
to be the queued clerk who had waited 
upon the three young ladies, the day 
they were in the store. Together they 
went up to speak to him. In his broken 
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English, he made them .understand that 
his companion was the other clerk from 
the store. 

‘‘Is Mr. Ching Foo coming ?’’ Miss 
Fairly inquired, anxiously. 

At this question, the two Chinamen 
looked at each other, and a peculiar 
expression passed like a shadow over 
their otherwise passive features. 

‘¢Me no know,’’ replied one of them, 
indifferently. 

The school was opened with a song- 
service, and, while they were singing, 
Miss Fairly’s Chinaman entered. Again 
Edith Bates observed that peculiar 
exchange of glances between several of 
the Celestials. Helena Fairly caught his 
inquiring look as he _ entered, and 
motioned him toa vacant chair beside 
her. Handing him a hymn-book, which 
he accepted with a bow, she joined again 
in the song of praise. A moment later, 
she was surprised to hear him singing 
heartily and musically. From under her 
drooping lids, she glanced at her pupil, 
and her heart for the first time began to 
fail her at the thought of teaching one 
evidently as thoroughly Americanized as 
he was. But she felt that the voice of 
duty whispered: ‘‘ He may be educated 
and civilized, and yet untaught in the 
way of life. Are you going to let this 
opportunity pass to do him good?’’ Her 
motto for that year was: ‘‘ Do good as 
ye have opportunity.’’ And, true to her 
motto, she decided that with God’s help 
she would do what she could. 

From her corner on the other side of 
the room, Miss Bates was quietly com- 
paring Mr. Ching Foo’s face and carriage 
with that of his countrymen about him. 
His shining, straight black hair was 
cropped short, while their locks were 
gathered into queues. Although he had 
lost his precious queue, he still clung to 
the Chinese costume; but the one he 
wore was richer than those worn by the 
others. He was also taller than most of 
the men in that room, and carried him- 
self like a soldier. His face was the 
greatest puzzle to Miss Bates. His eyes 
were certainly set with the proverbial 
Chinese slant, but they opened larger 
and changed more frequently in the 
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expression than she had supposed possi- 
ble. ‘‘ But then,’’ thought she, ‘‘I have 
never made a study of the Orientals 
before; perhaps the higher classes do 
have more of the oval faces and what we 
call Anglo-Saxon features.’’ 

Just then, he happened to notice that 
Miss Bates was watching him critically. 
Seeing that she was observed, the young 
lady withdrew her eyes, after first giving 
him a slight bow of recognition. 

«« What shall I teach you?’’ exclaimed 
Miss Fairly, as the teachers turned their 
attention to the work of the hour. 

‘¢What would you teach them?’’ he 
asked, with a glance around the room at 
his countrymen. 

‘*¢ Many of them I would teach to read 
English, so that they might read the 
Bible ; but I feel sure that you can read, 
or you would not be able to speak our 
language so well.’’ 

‘¢ Yes, I can read,’’ he said, indiffer- 
ently. Miss Fairly felt sure that her 
pupil would not be easily taught, so she 
lifted her heart in silent prayer for guid- 
ance; then she pleasantly said : 


‘‘As you can read, the next step is to 
take up this blessed Book and learn its 


truths. Have you ever read the Bible 
any ?’’ 

‘¢T have seen it,’’ he replied, briefly. 
In fact, he spoke the whole truth; for, 
after spending years in a land of Bibles, 
its beauties and truths were to him 
unknown. 

‘‘ Then we will begin reading the first 
chapter of Matthew. We can both ask 
questions as we proceed. If you do not 
understand what is being read, just say 
so, and I will tell you, if I can. If I 
am not able to answer, we will try and 
find out all we want to know from the 
reference-library of the Bible-class.’’ 

They were studying closely, and were 
surprised when the bell rang for the clos- 
ing exercises. Again Miss_ Fairly’s 
Chinaman joined in the singing, evi- 
dently reading by note. After the 
services were over, Miss Bates and Miss 
Brown:-came over to speak to ‘‘ Mr. Ching 
Foo,’’ as they called him. They thanked 
him that he had used his influence to 
secure their pupils, and introduced him 
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to the other teachers who were tarrying, 
and also to Deacon Wilson, the superin- 
tendent. 

That evening, Ching Foo sat in his 
room, writing once more to his old col- 
lege-chum, as follows : 

‘¢ Well, Tom, old fellow, I am in for 
it now. I told you it was very doubtful 
whether I should be a good boy and go 
to Sunday-school. But it was so stupid 
in the boarding-house this afternoon that 
I just started post-haste for the church, 
to save myself from ennui. When I was 
there, I really found it interesting. My 
little teacher is in such dead earnest, and 
she certainly knows a great deal more 
about the Bible than myself. You know, 
Tom, that was not in our curriculum. 

‘*T can just see you nearly rolling off 
your chair with laughter, when you read 
about the dilemma I amin; and the worst 
of it is, I put myself in it. Now that I 
have begun this thing, I do not see any 
way of backing out gracefully until I am 
ready to back out of the whole thing. 
The teachers and superintendent urged 
me to come regularly and to use my 
influence with my countrymen (!); so I 
suppose I will have to be a good boy 
and go to Sunday-school to the end of 
this chapter.’’ 


Ill. 


Every Sunday afternoon found Miss 
Fairly and her Chinaman in their places, 
and the Bible-study was progressing 
finely. It was the Sabbath after Christ- 
mas, and Miss Fairly was talking earn- 
estly with her pupil. The subject of 
their conversation, just that moment, 
was not the lesson for the day, unless 
she was giving Ching Foo a little lesson 
upon the perverted text: There is a 
giving that tendeth to poverty. But the 
conscientious young lady would not 
knowingly pervert one sentence of the 
holy Book. 

The facts were these: On Christmas 
Day, a package had been delivered to 
Miss Fairly that contained several elegant 
Chinese articles. An ivory hand-carved 
fan, in one of the drawers of a dainty 
inlaid cabinet, had been pronounced very 
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valuable by her friends who had seen it. 
She knew that these expensive gifts must 
have come from her Chinaman, and she 
was trying kindly to make him realize 
that she could not accept them. 

‘My clerks each sent a gift to his 
teacher, and they said the others 
expected to do so. Why should not I 
do as they do?’’ 

‘* Please understand,’’ said Miss 
Fairly, anxiously: ‘‘ it is not the kind 
thought or the remembrance that I object 
to, but the expensiveness of the gift.’’ 

** Yes, but I can better afford to give 
that than Sam Wah over there can give 
a silk handkerchief to his teacher. She 
took the handkerchief, with a ‘ Thank 
you.” Then I wish to show my gratitude 
for what you have tried to do. You 
have made me stop and think. If I be 
a better man after this, it will be because 
of your lessons from this Book.’’ And 
he lifted from his lap the Bible his 
teacher had given him with a Christmas 
wish that he might be led to make it the 
guide of his life. 

Miss Fairly’s tell-tale face showed that 
she did not yet feel satisfied to accept 
his handsome gift, so her pupil continued 
his appeal : 

‘‘I did not intend saying anything 
about it, but I will, if I can make it an 
added reason why you should accept the 
thanksgiving offering. Next Sunday 
will probably be my last Sunday in this 
city. . Then I leave, and you may never 
see your Chinaman again.”’ 

Miss Fairly flushed and thought with 
annoyance: ‘‘He has overheard Ruby 
or Edith calling him my Chinaman.”’ 
The annoyance was only momentary and 
was soon overshadowed by the disap- 
pointment she felt at the thought of 
losing her pupil just when he was becom- 
ing interested in God’s Word. 

‘«Shall I never see you again? Are 
you going back to China?’’ she quest- 
ioned, eagerly. 

‘¢ Would you care enough about seeing 
me to forgive any wrong that I may 
have done to you?”’ he inquired, just as 
eagerly. 

‘<Wrong? I do not understand,’ she 
replied, bewildered. 
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‘*T cannot make you understand,’’ said 
Ching Foo; ‘‘ that is, not now. Some- 
day you may hear that I was not honest, 
and you will despise me accordingly.”’ 

‘Qh, if you are in business trouble 
and have been tempted to do that which 
is wrong, do ask the loving Father to 
forgive you, and then live an_ honest 
Christian life and make it right with 
your creditors.’’ 

‘¢ But suppose I should be punished 
for what I have done?’’ 

‘© Oh, is it as bad as that ?’’ she cried, 
and tears of pity shone in her eyes. 
*¢ Well, you will know that I am praying 
for you; and when your days of punish- 
ment are over, you can begin to live, 
before the world, a life of honesty.’’ 

‘« Let me say this much,’’ he replied, 
again referring to the subject that began 
their discussion: ‘‘ you need have no 
fear that anything about the thanksgiving 
offering was dishonestly obtained. I 
never did a more honorable thing in my 
life than in the buying and bestowing of 
that.’’ 

‘«T hardly know what is the best thing 
to do,’’ said she, in thoughtful perplex- 
ity. ; 

‘‘Then,’’ said her pupil, earnestly, 
‘* keep it as a pledge from me that here- 
after I will live a life more true to myself 
and to others than I have ever lived 
before.”’ 

‘And to be true to humanity in the 
highest sense, you must be true to the 
Father of all and follow His teaching,”’ 
she added, devoutly. 

Therefore she said no more about 
returning his gifts. 


IV. 


Soon after Christmas, another China- 
man came on from New York to take 
Ching Foo’s place in the store. At 
Miss Fairly’s request, he also agreed to 
take his place in the Sunday-school. 
She found him a very different kind of 
man from her first pupil, and, although 
she taught him faithfully Sabbath after 
Sabbath, she could not help feeling that 
much of the zest in her work had 
departed. She tried to make herself 

















believe that this was merely because it 
was getting to be an old story; but 
again and again she would suddenly dis- 
cover that she was mentally contrasting 
Sang Win with Ching Foo, and always 
to the immense advantage of the latter. 
By the contrast, she was) brought to real- 
ize that she had been trying to teach a 
man whose mind was thoroughly trained, 
a man whose intelligent glance and vary- 
ing expression told of a life among books 
and with cultured people. The more 
she thought of these things, the more 
she desired to know his history. Had 
he left the city in disgrace? What had 
he done, anyhow? Had he gone back 
to China? She did not want to hear 
bad news about him, but even that 
would be better than no news. He was 
often in her thoughts. 

So, one Sunday, after the lesson was 
over, she mustered up courage to ask 
Sang Win whether his predecessor had 
returned to China. 

‘¢He gone back home,’’ said Sang 
Win, witha grin. Miss Fairly was not 
pleased with his expression, so she 
dropped the subject then and there. 

Only a few days after Sang Win told’ 
her that her former pupil had returned 
home, she received a letter from him, 
and the letter was postmarked New York. 
It read : 

‘“‘Miss HELENA FaiRLy, my beloved 
and esteemed teacher: I do not know 
that you will care to hear from me, but | 
wish to tell you that my punishment for 
my dishonesty has not yet been decided 
upon. In the meantime, I am trying to 
make the most of my life; and I realize, 
as I never did before, that life can be 
worth the living. Before I knew you, I 
had given very little thought to anything 
but study of books and having a gay 
time. I had studied many books, but 
you opened to me the Book of books. 
I had enjoyed many things; but you 
taught me that life is for service, and the 
truest enjoyment comes in doing good. 

‘*T wish I could honestly say that I 
always follow your teachings. But I 
know this, that my life is somehow 
different: and I feel, as I never did 
before, that 
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««« Life is real, life is earnest, 

And the grave is not its goal.’ 

‘* Could I have been longer under your 
influence, I might have done better. 

‘¢] may make a short trip to your 
city, some day in May. Will you per- 
mit me to call and explain to you the 
nature of my dishonorable action? 
Then you shall decide what you think 
my punishment ought to be. 

‘¢ Your grateful pupil, whom you know 

as CHING Foo.”’ 

Helena handed this letter to her 
mother to read; she read it through, 
and then, with a puzzled expression; 
re-read it. 

‘* What does he mean by ‘whom you 
know as Ching Foo’ ?’’ she asked. 

‘Oh, I think that is just his way of 
expressing himself. He often said things 
that puzzled me; and I think it is 
because, although he writes and speaks 
English very well indeed, he cannot quite 
get our idioms.’’ 

‘« Perhaps so,’’ said Mrs. Fairly. She 
was a devoted mother in her care of her 
family, while they were children; but 
when they were old enough to go out 
into society, she allowed them to choose 
and judge their friends and acquaint- 
ances entirely for themselves. Especially 
was this true of Helena; and even when 
she came to her mother for advice and 
counsel, she heard the reply: ‘‘Oh, I 
do not go out in society enough to 
know about that; you just do as you 
think best.’’ 

Therefore Helena’s sympathetic heart 
and sense of duty to the erring led her 
to write that she would be pleased to 
have him call. 


¥. 


TurRN back the leaves of time for seven 
months, and read the beginning of this 
tale. 

Out-of-doors, the rain-drops were drip- 
ping from the telegraph-wires, running 
from the gutter-pipes, and falling in a 
persistent drizzle from the clouds. The 
streets of New York were so uninviting 
that for once Dervit Davis chose to spend 
a dull evening at home, rather than vent- 
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ure out to seek his young companions. 
The study in which he was sitting was 
by no means cheerless ; for the furnish- 
ings were rich, and a bright wood fire 
was snapping in the grate. But, leaning 
back in his easy-chair and allowing his 
eyes to wander around the room, the 
young man realized that a woman’s hand 
was needed to brighten the place with 
homelike touches here and there. The 
“prim old housekeeper seldom ventured 
into this room. When she knew that it 
was her duty to oversee the periodic 
sweeping and dusting, the duty was done 
with fear and trembling lest she should 
disarrange some of the master’s papers 
or misplace his books. 

Dervit’s young mother had died when 
he was but a small boy. His father, who 
was devoted to business, had placed his 
only child in a military training-school, to 
prepare for college. His erect form spoke 
well for the physical culture received. 
Later he was graduated from a New Eng- 
land university, and then sent abroad for 
a year at Berlin. Wherever he dwelt 
and whatever the lessons he had to learn, 
he had managed, thus far in his life, to 
have what he called ‘‘a right good time.’’ 
His dark eyes were full of fun, even if 
at the outer corners the lids were slightly 
drooped toward the upturned ends of his 
black mustache. His hair, black as 
night, was brushed up and back from 
his smooth brow. 

‘* Well, my son, what are you think- 
ing about ?’’ was asked in a business-like 
tone. Dervit glanced toward his father, 
who had been sitting at his desk, busily 
writing until an instant before, when he 
chanced to notice that his son was in 
a brown study. 

‘«T was wishing that I had something 
to do,’’ replied his son, frankly. ‘I 
do not know that I will want to stick to 
it after I find it,’’ he added, with equal 
truthfulness. 

‘‘ Well, if you were a Chinaman, I 
could give you a fine berth,’’ said Mr. 
Davis. ‘‘ You know that Chinese Lee 
Wang, that used to be in our store here? 
When we opened a new branch store in 
Philadelphia, we placed him in charge, 
because he spoke English so well, and 
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was, on the whole, a trusty chap. For 

some reason or other, he has got it into 
his head that he must go back to China 
right away. I have written to him, 
offering to increase his pay. But that 
did not work. Then I told him he must 
stay where he was until after Christmas 
sales were over. But the fellow is stub- 
born and says he is going right away.” 

‘‘If I were not so green about busi- 
ness,’’ said Dervit, clasping his hands 
behind his head, ‘‘ I might go down and 
take charge of things. I guess I could 
do it!’’ he said, suddenly straightening 
himself. 

‘Oh, I think you could attend to the 
business all right,’’ said his father, knit- 
ting. his heavy eyebrows; ‘‘ but that is 
not what we want. We want a trusty 
Chinaman that can speak some English, 
who would know enough of business to 
go down there and play proprietor. You 
see, we advertise that the store is owned 
by a Chinese importer; and the ladies 
who go there to buy dainty bric-a-brac 
and artistic odds-and-ends will buy three 
times as much of a real live Chinaman.” 

‘¢ Eureka !’’ cried Dervit, springing to 
his feet. ‘I'll go down to Phila- 
meklink, and be a Chinaman until after 
Christmas.’’ 

** Nonsense !’’ exclaimed Mr. Davis. 

‘« There is no nonsense about it, sir,’’ 
replied his son» -‘‘At college, I have 
more than once masqueraded as a Mon- 
golian. And then I discovered, from 
the set of my eyes, that some of my 
ancestors must have been natives of the 
Celestial Empire.’’ 

‘*You are not sallow enough for a 
Chinaman.’’ And Dervit knew, from the 
tones of his voice, that his father rather 
favored the plan, if it could be proved 
sure and safe. So, saying no more, he 
excused himself, and Mr. Davis turned 
again to his desk. 

Later in the evening, there was a 
knock at the study door. Mr. Davis 
glanced up, pen in hand, and said: 
“<Come in!’’ 

The door opened, and a smooth-faced 
Chinaman entered. He had evidently 
left the land of flowers forever; for his 
beloved queue had been laid, as it were, 
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upon the altar of civilization. His 
cropped hair was brushed straight down 
from his crown. With the exception of 
short hair, he was a typical Mongolian. 

“Me heard you want man down 
Phil’delpha, all take charge store,’’ said 
the stranger, standing, hat in hand. 

«‘Did Lee Wang send you here?’’ 
inquired Mr. Davis, rather severely. ‘‘ If 
he did, I do not think we want to have 
anything to do with you. We are not 
at all pleased with Lee Wang.”’ 

‘«Me not Lee Wang,’’ replied the 
stranger, with an innocent shake of the 
head. ‘‘Me Ching Foo. Me sell carv- 
. ing, fine china, all them.’’ 

“Qh, then, you have had some expe- 
rience in selling Chinese goods in this 
country? Whom can you refer us to 
for your recommendation ?”’ 

‘‘Mr. Horace Davis,’’ replied the 
Celestial, with a hearty laugh. 

‘‘Dervit, you rogue!’’ exclaimed his 
father, rising from his chair and closely 
inspecting the pretender. ‘‘If you 


haven’t shaved off your mustache !’’ 
‘« Yes, because it stood in the way of 
my securing a desirable position. 


Now, 
sir, did you ever have in your employ 
a more Chinese-looking Chinaman than 
your humble servant ?’’ he asked, as he 
made his obeisance. 

“If you can fool me, you can fool 
anyone,’’ replied Mr. Davis, cordially. 
“«But what have you put on your face ?’’ 

“Oh, nothing but a little stain. I do 
not see that it is any worse for me to 
paint than for a young lady of fashion to 
powder and paint.’’ 

Thereupon the two men began to dis- 
cuss ways and means of carrying out the 
plan so as to avoid any possibility of 
detection. The cheat itself did not 
trouble either of them. Dervit regarded 
itin the light of an interesting advent- 
ure; while his father, whose methods 
were those of the unregenerate business- 
world, was pleased to discover in his son 
this evidence of sharpness. 


VI. 


Since the day when, robed as a Mon- 
golian, Dervit Davis came to the Quaker 
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City, he had learned to view his decep- 
tion in its true light. The earnest les- 
sons were not lost, even though not 
received by a native of the Celestial 
Empire, as Miss Fairly supposed. The 
young man longed, yet dreaded, to meet 
the teacher whom he had deceived. 

The New York house was not pleased 
with the way Sang Win conducted the 
business of the Philadelphia store, so 
Dervit was requested to go down there 
and straighten matters as well as he 
could. To the surprise of his father, he 
offered his services as business manager 
of the branch house. 

‘‘Why, I thought you did not like 
living in the City of Brotherly Love !’’ 
he exclaimed. ‘‘ You were most glad, I 
know, to have Sang Win take your 
place.’’ 

‘‘Ah, but then I was not myself, but 
trying to play Chin Fool. I often 
thought that I should have taken that 
name, instead of Ching Foo. Tell you 
what, father, it gets to be very monot- 


~ onous to don another character for days 


and weeks at atime. I am through with 
that kind of business ; but, if you want 
me to go to work as American manager 
of that store, I am willing to do it. But 
I am through playing the heathen.”’ 

A few days later, he received his 
appointment, with power to enlarge the 
store and to keep Sang Win as his assist- 
ant. He had little fear that any of his 
customers would recognize, in the fair- 
faced, mustached young American, the 
Mongolian who had been in charge the 
winter previous. Now and then, some- 
one did say to him, with a questioning 
look: ‘‘ Where have I seen you before ?’’ 
And Dervit replied truthfully to such 
questions: ‘‘ You may have seen me; 
this is not the first time I have lived in 
your town.”’ 

One evening, he ventured to call upon 
Miss Fairly. When he found that she 
was at home, he did not send up his 
card, but told the maid to tell her that 
he had brought news about her China- 
man, Ching Foo. 

As she entered the room, he arose with 
a bow and said: ‘‘ This is Miss Fairly, 
and I am Dervit Davis.’’ 
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She recognized instantly the familiar 
voice, but the face was so changed that 
she thought she had been mistaken in 
her first impression that Ching Foo had 
donned American costume. 

When they were seated, Mr. Davis 
said: ‘* Miss Fairly, I have come, accord- 
ing to your letter granting me permis- 
sion to call; and now I want to give 
you the whole history of my dishonesty, 
and then you shall decide upon my 
punishment.”’ 

‘«Then you really are Ching Foo?’’ 
she questioned. 

‘*No, I really am Dervit Davis,’’ he 
replied ; ‘‘ but you shall hear the whole 
truth now.’’ Then he proceeded to give 
a faithful summary of his life, beginning 
with his motherless boyhood and closing 
with the statement that his former decep- 
tion now looked hateful to him, and 
henceforth he hoped to be true to him- 
self and the lessons he had learned from 
her lips. 

‘‘Do not think,’’ he exclaimed, ‘ that 
the faithful lessons you taught were lost 
because they were not received by a 
Chinese. I was truly a heathen; but I 
did not know it until I learned to con- 
trast my thoughtless, purposeless life with 
your own. Once you chanced to men- 
tion that your motto for that year was: 
‘Do good as ye have opportunity.’ 
Since then, I have been trying to act 
under the same law.”’ 

‘<T do not know what to think,’’ said 
she, in bewilderment; ‘‘is Sang Win a 
real Chinaman ?”’ 

‘* Oh, yes, all the other pupils in the 
Chinese department are just what they 
seem to be. What is more, they knew 
that I was a fraud all the time. But 
they would never trouble themselves to 
betray me. If I wished to be a China- 
man, they saw no reason why I should 
not be. ‘I will mind my own business’ 
seems to be their motto.’’ 


? 
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The strange looks exchanged by the 
Celestials, the evasive answers of Sang 
Win to her questions about Ching Foo, 
were all explained. And now what to 
think of this man, who had been telling 
his history with so much earnestness and 
vivacity. He had deceived her, that was 
sure; but then, he repented of his 
wrong. And according to her creed, 
honest repentance brought forgiveness, 

When at length he said ‘‘ Good-even. 
ing,’’ she held out her hand and cor. 
dially invited him to call again. ‘But 
is it not dreadful, Mr. Davis ?-—we have 
not been introduced.”’ 

‘*Why should you treat your own 
countryman with more formality than 
you would a heathen Chinee?’’ he said, 
with a smile. ‘* However, I have 
acquaintances here in town, from whom 
you can learn all about me and my ante- 
cedents. I should not wonder if you 
doubted me, after what I have done.’’ 

‘¢ No, no, not that,’’ she cried, witha 
gesture of dissent ; ‘‘ but our friends will 
wonder where we met, and, for your sake 
as well as my own, we do not wish to tell 
them the whole story.’’ 

‘«True,’’ replied he, 


thoughtfully, 
pulling the ends of his mustache. ‘‘ Have 
you an invitation to Mrs. Garner’s recep- 
tion for next Wednesday night? Good! 


so have I. We will meet then for that 
time as strangers, and I will ask to be 
introduced to you. ‘That will meet all 
the requirements of society, and, after 
that, I shall be more than happy to 
accept your invitation to call.”’ 

The society requirements were met, 
and the calls were continued until the 
greater part of Mr. Davis’s waking hours 
was devoted to business and Miss Fairly, 
He found the one an inspiration to his 
devotion for the other. At his urgent 
request, Miss Helena Fairly decided, the 
winter following, to take her former 
pupil for life. 
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CHAPTER XVI. 
HAT’S_ perfect, Humphrey !’’ 
Aq exclaimed Selma, gratefully. 
Humphrey was sitting in his 
studio, with a sketching-block and water- 
colors before him, and she had just come 
into the room and was standing behind 
him, looking over his shoulder at the 
sketch he was finishing. It was a bright 
morning, a week after Humphrey’s and 
Helen’s home-coming; the studio had 
quite lost its unlived-in appearance—it 
had never looked absolutely new, noth- 
ing in it being of recent manufacture— 
and it looked very picturesque and com- 
fortable. 

From the very first day, when they 
were all three engaged in putting finish- 
ing-touches all over the new _ house, 
Helen had silently, but none the less 
heroically, considering how much she 


was to sit in it, registered a mental reso- 
lution never under any circumstances to 
attempt to put Humphrey’s studio ‘‘to 


rights.’’ She had helped him to unpack 
his properties and to dispose of them— 
or, as she mentally characterized his pro- 
ceedings, ‘‘to strew them about the 
room,’’ without even wishing to utter a 
protest. If it were one of Humphrey’s 
characteristics to like a room which 
looked like nothing she had ever seen 
before, and in which she herself—though 
of this she was quite unconscious— 
looked ludicrously out of keeping, she 
was well content that such a room he 
should have. The trouble it would give 
in the cleaning weighed for an instant 
only on her housewifely spirit ; no trou- 
ble given by Humphrey’s wishes could 
be considered by her for more than that 
space of time. 

Consequently at the present moment 
Humphrey was seated at a table which 
seemed to the orthodox Helen to have 
no connection whatever with the rest 
of the room, but which gave her hus- 


band perfect satisfaction, both because 
of the admirable light which fell upon 
it, and because of the effect of its color- 
ing against the coloring of a neighboring 
curtain. 

‘It’s just what I had in my mind. 
How delightful of you, Humphrey,”’ 
went on Selma, as Humphrey leaned 
back in his chair and looked reflectively 
from his sketch to her face, and back 
again. 

‘‘What do you think of that?’’ he 
said, indicating the head-dress he had 
sketched. ‘‘Is it too simple?’’ 

The dresses to be worn by Selma as 
Bianca at ‘‘the Duchess’s matinée,’’ as 
it was called, had been designed, for the 
sake of the Chinese, by a very fashion- 
able artist indeed. They were beautiful 
dresses, and Selma looked her loveliest 
in them; but, to the dismay of every- 
one concerned, she had declared that 
they were none of them in the least 
what Bianca ever would or could have 
worn, and that in consequence she her- 
self would have nothing to say to them. 
After a great deal of discussion and a 
few serious words from Tyrrell as to the 
loss to the Chinese that must ensue if 
the fashionable artist and his following 
should be seriously offended, she had 
stipulated for one dress of her own 
choosing, to be worn in the most impor- 
tant act; and Tyrrell, knowing perfectly 
well that her objections to the others 
were well founded—that they were, in 
fact, far too gorgeous—had agreed to 
compromise matters to that extent. She’ 
had appealed to Humphrey to help her; 
only the night before, and the sketch 
they. were looking at now was the result. 

‘*It can’t be too simple, I think,”’ 
she said; ‘‘but how shall I get those 
beautiful folds? It must be something 
very soft, mustn’t it, and very pale? 
There’s so little time to look for the 
right thing. I must see about it after 
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rehearsal. Oh, Humphrey, what is 
that ?’’ she added, as she caught sight 
of a half-finished sketch lying among 
the paraphernalia he had brought out 
with his sketching-block. She took it 
in her hand as she spoke, and he glanced 
at it carelessly, answering: ‘‘ That? 
An old fancy of mine.’’ 

It was quite rough and unfinished, the 
background vague and indistinct; but 


‘the principal figure, a slender youth 


apparently, but with a beautiful appeal- 
ing woman’s face, with the hands clasped 
above the head, was full of beauty and 
power; and, as Selma looked at it, 
she said: ‘‘ Imogen, isn’t it? Humph- 
rey, it is beautiful! Why don’t you 
make a picture of it ?’’ 

‘Let me. look at it again,’’ he said, 
with an amused glance at the uncon- 
scious original of the face he had 
sketched for Imogen. ‘‘I haven’t seen 
it for a long time.’’ He glanced at her 
again. meditatively as she stood with her 
attention fixed on the picture, and 
thought how much her face had devel- 
oped since the days when it had been 
necessary to idealize its girlish beauty 
considerably before it became the beauty 
of Imogen. ‘‘ I wonder whether it would 
come well,’’ he said, absently. 

‘¢You wonder whether what would 
come well ?’’ said Helen, cheerily, com- 
ing into the room at the moment, with 
her hands full of the newest of trades- 
men’s books piled on the top of a 
most businesslike-looking work-basket. 
‘¢Selma dear, do you know that you’ll 
be late for rehearsal? It’s nearly eleven 
o’clock.’’ 

There was a horrified exclamation from 
Selma, who was rehearsing now every 
morning for the matinée, and, as she dis- 
appeared forthwith, Humphrey turned to 
Helen with the smile which no one else 
ever saw. 

‘*Morning orders take a long time,”’ 
he said. 

‘Have you wanted me, dear?’’ she 
asked. 

‘Of course,’’ he answered. 

And then Selma returned with her hat 
on, to arrange rapidly with Helen to 
fetch her from the theatre for a shopping 


expedition, and to disappear again imme- 
diately. 

Humphrey and Helen, left alone 
together, settled down to their respective 
morning’s work—as it was Helen’s 
delight to think—as though they were a 
husband and wife of three years’, instead 
of three weeks’, standing. They had 
spent each morning of the past week in 
the same way, Humphrey talking much, 
little, or not at all, as the spirit moved 
him, and Helen quite content to listen, 
and respond according to her lights, 
when he spoke, or to concentrate her 
attention upon her needlework when he 
was silent. This morning, the first hour 
passed in almost total silence, and then 
Humphrey said gravely : 

‘¢T heard from Roger this morning.” 

‘‘From Roger ?’’ repeated Helen, sus- 
pending her work, with her thread half 
pulled through, and lifting her head. 
‘¢ Oh, Humphrey, how is he getting on?” 

Roger had written very little during 
the past year, and any phases of thought 
or feeling through which he might haye 
passed were unknown to his family ; he 
was never spoken of except in low-toned 
pitying question and answer; and 
Helen’s tone now was the respectfully 
sympathetic and affectionate tone in 
which a man who has passed some time 
at a distance, wrapped in the halo of a 
great trouble, is generally alluded to. 

‘‘He is getting on very well from a 
business point of view,’’ answered 
Humphrey. ‘‘For the rest, he never 
talked, even at first. Nell, he is coming 
home.”’ 

Helen let her needlework fall on her 
lap, and her cotton rolled to the floor. 

‘Humphrey !’’ she exclaimed, ‘“ he 
mustn’t. It isn’t a little bit of use, poor 
dear fellow! Look how happy she is. 
She doesn’t care for anything in the 
world but acting. Oh, Humphrey, you 
must write and tell him.”’ 

Humphrey had paused in his work and 
turned toward her, brush in hand. 

‘¢ There’s nothing to tell him, Nell,” 
he said, quietly. ‘‘ He isn’t thinking of 
distressing Selma. He is coming home 
because his business obliges him to be in 
London.”’ 
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«Oh, dear!’’ sighed Helen, as she 
picked up her work, very slightly 
relieved. ‘‘I can’t help thinking it’s a 
pity. It will stir it all up again for both 
of them.’’ ‘There was a little pause, 
while Humphrey looked thoughtfully at 
his picture, which, however, he did not 
see, and Helen added: ‘‘ It is dreadfully 
sad and difficult with auntie and the 
girls, as it is. You don’t know, Humph- 
rey, what little things are always happen- 
ing to make poor Selma remember.’’ 

‘That is what Roger is most anxious 
to put right,’’ said Humphrey, begin- 
ning to mix some color. ‘* He says—’’ 
He stopped and took a letter from his 
pocket. ‘‘ You had better read it,”’ he 
finished, giving it to Helen, who read 
aloud : 

<<] want her, old fellow, to put the 
whole thing out of her life altogether. 
She mustn’t think that I’m coming back 
to London to be in any way a reproach 
toher. There will never be anyone in 


the world like her to me; if I were a 
romantic kind of fellow, I suppose I 
should say she will be my ideal as long 


asI live. But she was far too good and 
clever and beautiful for me, and I’ve 
fought it out and given her up, though I 
shall love her all my life.’ ’’ 

Helen paused in her reading and 
raised her head suddenly, with the 
instinctive exclamation of a young and 
happy wife. 

‘‘Oh, Humphrey, what a pity it all 
is!’’ she said, regretfully. ‘‘ What a pity 
she changed her mind !’’ 

Then, as the silent Humphrey made no 
response, she turned to the letter again 
and read on: 

*«¢ Of course, I would have staid away 
if I could; but, as I’m bound to come 
back to London, I think it would be 
better for her and for everyone if we 
squared the whole thing up. I gather 
from home letters that mother and the 
girls don’t see it as they should ; but, if 
she won’t mind meeting me, I think I 
can make it straight at home. I sail on 
the twenty-fourth. Love to Helen.’ ”’ 

Helen finished reading, and sat with 
her pitying pretty eves fixed still upon 
the letter. 
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‘*Poor fellow!’’ she said, 
‘* Poor dear fellow !’’ 

‘*What will she feel about meeting 
him, Nell ?’”’ 

‘<I don’t know,’’ answered Helen, 
looking up gravely after a moment’s 
consideration ; ‘‘it depends upon so 
many things. I don’t know whether she 
will ever get over her guilty feeling 
toward him. I don’t see how she can 
refuse to see him; but I’m afraid it will 
upset her. She feels things so,’’ con- 
cluded Helen, with the air of one who 
enunciates an unfortunate and mysterious 
but undeniable fact. 

Humphrey had taken up his mahlstick 
again, and he did not answer ; and, after 
a few moments’ silent reflection, she said : 

‘¢]T had better talk to her, dear ?’’ 

‘cc Yes.’’ 

‘*T can’t worry her this week while 
she is so full of her matinée. Will it be 
soon enough if I wait until after the 
twenty-fourth ?”’ 

‘« Quite soon enough. He can’t arrive 
before the third or fourth of March.’’ 

‘« He isn’t likely to take us by surprise 
this time,’’ sighed Helen, remembering 
Roger’s previous home-coming. Then, 
taking up her needlework again, she 
said: ‘‘ Poor Roger, I wonder whether 
he will be much altered. He writes just 
like his old self. Oh, it’s a dreadfu’ 
thing to have on one’s mind for a week 
Humphrey.’’ 

Helen always objected very strongly 
to waiting for a painful moment; she 
liked to face her difficulties and troubles, 
and get them over and done with ; “and 
when she met Selma after the rehearsal 
that day, and saw her sister’s face so quietly 
hopeful and contented in its repose, so 
bright and sensitive in its animation, her 
dread of distressing her made her desire 
to ‘‘ get it over’’ hardly to be repressed. 
She did repress it, however, for that day 
and the days that followed, each one of 
which found Selma, if possible, more 
deeply absorbed than the last had left 
her in the preparations for the matinée. 

The play, unusual as it was, had caught 
the fancy of all the members of the cast, 
and rehearsals were long and thorough. 
The air was full of reports about it; and, 
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amongst the many rumors current, two 
stood out with particular distinctness to 
be repeated again and again in circles 
fashionable, artistic, and Bohemian—that 
the piece was very powerful and uncon- 
ventional, and that Selma Malet was 
going to do something very remarkable. 

Selma herself was the only person con- 
cerned who knew nothing of any reports, 
who had no expectations, who formed 
no definite estimate as to herself or any- 
one else. All her ideas were concen- 
trated in her intense interest in her part, 
and there was no room in her mind for 
any question as to what achievement 
would bring her in the way of prestige 
and applause. ‘Tyrrell, watching her 
curiously throughout the week, only 
once saw her wake to consciousness of 
any thought external to the creation into 
which she was putting her whole soul, 
and on that one occasion it was not 
praise and not anxiety that touched her, 
but a few words from himself as they 
separated after a stage rehearsal. 

She had made a great effect upon the 
company that morning, and he happened 
to come up to her just in time to hear 
a somewhat overcolored picture of the 
success before her, drawn for her by the 
only other woman in the cast—an ‘‘ old 
woman.’’ Selma had been smiling 
absently, and apparently hearing very 
little of her companion’s discourse ; but 
something prompted Tyrrell to say, when 
they were left alone together : 

‘¢ Don’t forget that matinées are, of all 
the devices of man, the most unreliable, 
Selma! Don’t set your heart on this.’’ 

‘“‘No,’’ she answered, vaguely, evi- 
dently with the slightest possible com- 
prehension of his words—to which there 
was, indeed, no key in her simple-minded 
ideal aspiration. 

‘“‘And don’t think,’’ Tyrrell added, 
with a smile that softened his face won- 
derfully, ‘‘don’t think that a second 
success can ever be quite like the first ; 
that is impossible.’’ 

Selma turned to him suddenly as he 
spoke, and her eyes seemed to wake up, 
changing and darkening oddly. She 
looked at him for a moment without 
speaking, and then she said, slowly and 
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distinctly, with something almost metal- 
lic in her low steady voice : 

‘*Thank you! I don’t mean to for. 
get.’’ 

He wondered curiously what he had 
said to rouse her, what her manner 
meant ; but, by the time they met again, 
she was once more utterly absorbed and 
carried away by the fascination of her 
work. 

That fascination seemed to grow with 
every thought she gave it, and by the 
arrival of the day itself she was strung 
up and concentrated to such a pitch 
that she was beyond reflection, beyond 
nervousness, beyond _ self-consciousness 
of any kind, literally possessed by her 
genius. She had spoken scarcely a word 
that day—her white face and shining 
eyes had awed Helen to silent solicitude 
and nervousness—when, just as she had 
finished dressing for her part, a knock 
came at her dressing-room door, Tyr- 
rell’s voice asked for her, and she went 
to him, as he stood in the passage in his 
priest’s dress. 

‘Tl came—’’ he began; and then, as 
she advanced into a fuller light, he broke 
off suddenly. 

As she stood there, in the most gor- 
geously beautiful of the three beautiful 
dresses she was to wear, with all the 
latent passion in her deepening: her won- 
derful eyes, few men could have looked 
at her calmly, could have met her eyes 
with no quickening of their pulses. 
There was a moment’s pause before Tyr- 
rell spoke again; and when he did 
speak, his words were not those he had 


intended to say—‘‘I came to look at 
you.”’ 
‘‘You are not nervous?’’ he said, 


slowly, with his keen eyes fixed on her 
face. 

‘‘ No.’’ 

««T will not disturb you.’’ 

He paused a moment, and then held 
out his hand, with a most expressive sud- 
den gesture of comprehension and sym- 
pathy. She laid her own in it, with a 
quick clinging pressure ; and as she with- 
drew it, he turned and went down the 
passage, with a look on his face which it 
had not worn for years. 































The aristocratic committee had worked 
almost feverishly, and the house was 

cked from floor to ceiling. Society at 
its behest filled boxes, stalls, and—in its 
ardent desire to assist the Chinese—even 
the dress-circle. Nora Glynn and her 
staff were realizing a small fortune by 
the sale of programmes, besides being 
extremely ornamental and greatly pro- 
moting conversation. ‘The cheaper parts 
of the house—the parts of which the 
Duchess had said: ‘‘ We must leave them 
to you, Mr. Tyrrell’’—did Mr. Tyrrell’s 
judgment the utmost credit. Pit, gal- 
lery,and upper boxes were thronged with 
people interested in the play, capable of 
appreciating the excellent cast he had got 
together. And all over the house— 
demonstrative in the stalls, quiet and 
business-like in the pit—there was an air 
of pleased expectancy. 

It seemed to Helen, sitting excitedly 
with Humphrey in the dress-circle, first, 
as though the curtain would never go up, 
and then as though the first scene, in 
which Selma did not appear, would never 
be over; but, with the beginning of the 
second scene, Helen, in common with 
almost everyone in the house, received a 
species of electric shock. Helen was 
only conscious that her attention was 
arrested and held by a priestly character 
when it had been concentrated in expect- 
ancy of Selma’s entrance; the majority 
were only conscious that John Tyrrell 
was curiously unlike himself. One old 
critic, sitting by himself in the stalls, 
thought with a shock of surprise for the 
first time for fifteen years: ‘‘ That fellow 
is a genius.’’ Before anyone else had 
formulated an idea, a strange breath 
passed through the building, as though 
everyone in the house had half articu- 
lated the monosyllable ‘‘Oh!’’ and 
Bianca had entered and was kneeling at 
the feet of the priest. Their first scene 
together was very short, and, though it 
served to deepen the sense already prev- 
alent that Tyrrell was ‘‘ unusual,’’ the 
audience was chiefly occupied with the 
physical beauty of the pair. Wonder- 
fully lovely as Selma looked, Tyrrell’s 
appearance was little less striking; the 
dress, difficult to wear and trying to 
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many men, seemed to give him only 
additional grace and dignity of bearing ; 
his face was rather worn and his hair 
gray, as he had never worn it before, 
and this, or the setting afforded by the 
severity of the dark habit of a Dominican 
monk, or something deeper and more 
indefinable, gave to his handsome feat- 
ures a nobility of expression which 
seemed to make of them an infinitely 
higher and finer face than that with 
which the public were so familiar. A 
low murmur of surprise and expectancy 
followed the applause which accompanied 
his first exit. 

Selma’s best opportunity in the first 
act—a love-scene—followed immediately 
upon it, and worked the pit into a state 
of enthusiasm which was all for Selma 
herself, and was in no degree lessened 
by the fact that the popular young actor 
with whom she was playing seemed to be 
utterly out of harmony, not only with 
his Bianca, but with the atmosphere 
which she and Tyrrell had created. As 
the piece proceeded amid growing excite- 
ment and enthusiasm, the part of Guido 
dropped more and more completely into 
the background, until the climax was felt 
by the audience to lie in the last inter- 
view between Bianca and the monk. It 
was a long scene, beginning very quietly, 
with intense self-restraint on the part of 
the man, and hopeless pathos on the part 
of the woman, and with the first words, 
uttered by Tyrrell, a strange hush fell 
on the theatre. The two were alone 
together on the stage; and with each 
word either spoke, with each breath 
either drew, the other seemed to gain 
intenser sympathy and fire, to touch 
greater heights of passion and perception. 
Of the hundreds of people in the 
crowded auditorium—fashionable boxes 
and stalls, and unfashionable pit and 
gallery held and shaken alike—the atten- 
tion of every individual was concentrated 
breathlessly upon them; and as the 
scene went on, gaining in excitement 
and tragic intensity with every moment, 
there was hardly one among the rapt 
strongly moved faces that did not lose 
something of its own individuality to 
catch something of the vivid emotion on 
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which each man and woman was intent. 
At last, on a final passionate cry which 
rang long in the ears of everyone who 
heard it, the curtain fell—fell on asilence 
and stillness absolutely unbroken. A 
long-drawn breath was audible through- 
out the house, and then such an uproar 
and clamor of applause arose that the air 
seemed to rock and vibrate with it. 
Shaken out of their apathy and carried 
away on the rush of popular enthusiasm, 
stalls and boxes united with the pit in a 
deafening tumult of applause. Again 
and again, Tyrrell, with a strangely 
moved and excited face, led Selma before 
the curtain; again and again, as they 
disappeared from sight, the cheers broke 
out afresh. 

‘¢] didn’t think he had it in him,’’ 
observed the old critic who had com- 
mented on Tyrrell’s first scene, as in the 
general movement he found himself 
standing next Julian Heriot, who was a 
friend of his. 

‘« Very fine,’’ was the reply. 

‘*They must have made a lot of 
money,’’ continued the older man, who 
had been more moved than he cared to 
acknowledge to himself. ‘‘ Coming up 
to Miss Tyrrell’s box, Heriot? I see the 
Duchess is leaving her. Happen to 
notice that philanthropist after the 
second act? She was receiving congrat- 
ulations as though she’d done something 
wonderful herself !’’ 

‘¢ T saw her,’’ answered Julian Heriot. 
‘No, I’m going round, I think. Ah! 
there is Lady Latter!’’ bowing as he 
spoke. ‘‘ What won’t that woman wear, 
I wonder !’’ 

He turned away with a slight gesture 
of farewell, and made his way through 
the crowd. The green-room, when he 
eventually found his way thither, was full 
of people, who stood about in eager 
excited groups, lingering to discuss the 
altogether unusual nature of the perform- 
ance. ‘Tyrrell, still in his monk’s dress, 
was receiving congratulations on_ all 
sides, and, in the quarter of an hour 
which had elapsed since the curtain fell, 
his face had altered considerably. The 
enthusiasm and fire so strange to it had 
nearly died away, and his eyes were 
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harder and more cynical than usual.. He 
turned, with a slight hard smile, as Julian 
Heriot said : 

‘* I congratulate you, Tyrrell.’’ 

‘« Many thanks, my dear fellow,’’ he 
answered. ‘‘ It’s a fine play, isn’t it?” 

‘« It was a fine performance,’’ answered 
Heriot, his eyes w2ndering round the 
room. 

Another man claimed Tyrrell’s atten- 
tion at the moment, and Heriot’s eyes 
consequently remained free tu wander; 
but he did not exercise the privilege. 
Their first excursion had told him what 
he wanted to know, and he drew back 
and stood apparently waiting. 

‘« She went straight to her room, didn’t 
she ?’’ a girl’s voice behind him said, in 
amoment. ‘‘ Knocked herself to pieces, 
I suppose. She won’t come in now, | 
should think.’’ 

Julian Heriot glanced sharply round, 
and saw that the speaker was Nora Glynn, 
who had been kindly endeavoring to 
restore the crestfallen Mr. Bevan’s faith 
in the stability of things in general by 
assuring him very prettily and convine- 
ingly that the success of the afternoon 
had in reality been made, as seemed 
most probable and natural in his eyes, by 
himself. 

‘« Tyrrell said something about her 


‘coming in when she had changed her 


dress,’’ he answered her now. ‘‘ That’s 
what everybody is waiting for, I suppose. 
Not quite good enough, is it? But of 
course it isn’t for me to make a move. 
She won’t show, after all, I suppose,” 
he added, as a maid entered the room, 
said a few words to Tyrrell, and disap- 
peared. 

A general movement ensued, Tyrrell 
having made it known that Miss Malet 
was not to be personally congratulated ; 
and in a little while, Julian Heriot, the 
only man left, offered in his turn to 
shake hands with Tyrrell. But the latter 
stopped him. 

‘¢ Don’t go, Heriot,’’ hesaid. ‘Come 
into my room and tell me how you liked 
the piece. Nonsense! you’re never in a 
hurry. Come along!’’ 

He opened the door as he spoke, and, 
at the same moment, along the passage 

































which led to the stage-door, came Selma, 
in the dress of daily life, followed by her 
maid. She came up to Tyrrell with a 
quick exclamation, and stopped herself 
on seeing Heriot behind him. 

‘‘You’ve been quick,’’ said Tyrrell, 
adding, as she showed no signs of ever 
having seen Heriot before— having, 
indeed, completely forgotten him—‘‘ you 
and Heriot have met before, I think.’’ 

She held out her hand then with a 
little graceful gesture of apology, and he 
said, looking at her with eyes which 
showed not only more admiration, but 
more respect, than was usually to be read 
in his face : 

‘‘T can’t tell you how glad I am to 
have the opportunity of congratulating 
you, Miss Malet. I won’t try to tell 
you the effect you made on me.’’ 

‘‘You are very kind,’’ said Selma, 
quietly, looking at him with a compos- 
ure and_ self-possession which struck 
Tyrrell with surprise. 

There was no color in her cheeks, her 
eyes were grave and steady, and her 
voice perfectly even. Her whole man- 
ner was in marked contrast to the 
manner in which she had received con- 
gratulations after her first success, and 
suggested a woman rather than the girl- 
ish Selma he thought he knew. 

‘You have done a splendid piece of 
work,’’ continued Heriot. ‘‘I am not, 
as a rule, enthusiastic, Miss Malet, and 
the conventional phrases are painfully 
monotonous ; but I do know good work 
when I see it, and I know what it means. 
I envy you.”’ 

‘“You are very kind,’’ said Selma 
again, but this time with a smile of 
grateful acceptance. Then she held out 
her hand, saying: ‘‘ Good-night! Good- 
night, Mr. Tyrrell!’’ and passed on 
down the passage out of their sight. 

There was to be no performance that 
evening, and Humphrey had made an 
engagement to dine at his club, thinking 
that Helen and Selma would like to 
spend the evening alone together. 

Helen, remembering Selma’s excite- 
ment and subsequent reaction after her 
first appearance, had been a little uneasy 
as to what frame of mind the evening 
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might find her sister in, and she had 
been immensely relieved when Selma 
arrived home quite composed and appar- 
ently quietly satisfied to lie very still for 
an hour with steady eyes which never 
closed, and then to respond cheerfully 
to all Helen’s enthusiasm. She was so 
cheerful, and her lovely face was so free 
from any trace of anxiety, that it seemed 
to Helen, when she had finally exhausted 
her comments on the performance, and 
they were sitting alone together in the 
studio after dinner, that this was the 
moment of all others when the news of 
Roger’s return would make the least 
painful impression possible upon her. 
She revolved the question in her mind 
for several moments, during which Selma 
lay back in her chair, silent and motion- 
less ; and then she said tentatively : 

‘‘T’ve something to say to you, dear, 
and I don’t quite know how to say it 
best.”’ 

With a swift abrupt movement, Selma 
turned her eyes upon her sister for a 
moment, and turned them back again 
upon the fire. 

‘* Yes?’’ she said. 

Helen rose from her chair and went 
to kneel down beside her. 

‘«Tt’s about—Roger, dear,’’ she said, 
trying to see her sister’s face, which was 
in shadow, and missing the movement 
of the slender hand which lay on the 
arm of the chair. ‘‘ He’s coming home, 
Selma.”’ 

There was no answer and no move- 
ment, and Helen, following her own 
train of thought, went on earnestly : 

‘‘Ah, my dear, try to forgive yourself. 
You couldn’t help it. Oh, think of how 
you felt this afternoon, and believe that 
you couldn’t help it. Be reasonable, 
darling! Selma, he is so anxious that 
you should put it all away. He says 
he—he is quite content, and he knows 
you were right, and he wants so much to 
put things straight between auntie and 
you. Dear, he wants you to see him.” 

‘“¢ To see him ?”’ 

The words rang in Helen’s ears as 
a cry of intolerable shame, and she put 
her arms round Selma and held her 
tightly. 
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‘<Tt would be dreadful just for the first, 
I know, my dearest,’’ she said; ‘‘ but 
it will be so much, much better afterward. 
You can’t either of you really get over 
it while there is a barrier between us 
and auntie and all of them. If he is 
prepared to put it all away and settle 
down to be your friend, you can’t refuse 
to meet him, and in a few months it will 


. all be almost as if there had never been 


any trouble.’’ 

“‘T can’t refuse ?’’ 

‘*How can you, Selma?’’ returned 
Helen, tenderly but firmly, with a sense 
that though Selma thought her very 
cruel, such cruelty was necessary and 
kindly. ‘‘ He is getting over it, and it 
would hurt him all over again. You'll 
get quite used to it, dear. I’m sure you 
will.’’ 

There was a sharp sudden movement, 
and Selma drew herself out of Helen’s 
arms and stood up. 

‘¢7—I must think, Helen,’’ she said, 
and her face, as the lamp-light fell on it, 
was white and drawn. ‘‘ Don’t—don’t 
mind if I go to bed now. I’m—tired.”’ 

And Helen, left alone, wondered first 
whether her sister would ever forgive 
herself, and then whether she would 
have felt it less, after all, if she had 
heard of Roger’s return on some other 
occasion. 

‘«T thought her pleasure in her success 
would take off her attention,’’ she sighed 
to herself. 


— XVI. 


Nor the faintest allusion was made by 
Selma, during the days that followed, 
to what Helen had said to her on the 
evening that followed the matinée. She 
was very grave and quiet, but she was 
not apparently distressing herself, and 
Helen did not approach the subject again 
until some ten days later. 

She had followed Selma to her room 
then, one night, on going up to bed, 
and had lingered hesitatingly over the 
fire, with a hot color in her cheeks. 
She and Humphrey had been dining at 
the Cornishes’—not an unusual circum- 
stance, by any means ; but this occasion 
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was endued by Helen in all unconscious- 
ness with an indefinable air of mystery 
and excitement. She moved her foot 
on the fender, as she warmed it now at 
Selma’s fire, with a great show of inter- 
est and attention, which betrayed a 
nervousness singularly unlike her, and 
at last she said, in a voice which was 
even unnaturally and aggressively matter- 
of-fact : 

«I’ve got something to tell you.” 

Selma was standing by the dressing- 
table, in her dressing-gown, with her 
back to Helen. She did not turn round, 
but she said quite steadily : 

‘<T know what it is.”’ 

‘*You know?’’ exclaimed Helen, 
almost as much surprised as she was 
relieved. ‘‘Why, how can you? I 
nearly told you when you went out -to 
the theatre to-night, but I thought I 
would wait !’’ 

‘¢ You did tell me, all the same! [— 
you told me two days ago!”’ 

Helen, who had spent the last two 
days in strenuous efforts to keep from 
her sister’s knowledge the fact of which 
her own mind was full—the fact that 
Roger was actually in London—could 
only gaze at her-in blank astonishment. 
Then speculation, which could profit her 
nothing, gave place in her mind to the 
practical question before her, and she 
said : 

‘<T don’t know what you mean, dear; 
but it doesn’t matter. I’m very glad 
you do know, as it hasn’t worried you.”’ 
There was a moment’s pause, and then 
she went on: ‘* He—he’s looking very 
well, Selma. We had—a little talk, and 
he wanted to know—what you said. I 
said I thought he had better come here, 
and I said I would talk to you and write 
to him.’’ 

“Yes?” 

Selma’s back was still toward her 
sister, but Helen was more than satisfied 
—she was astonished and delighted—at 
the quiet unmoved voice which answered 
her. She instantly decided to ignore 
the fact that any alternative lay open to 
Selma, and went on almost easily : 

‘The best thing will be for him to 
come here to tea one afternoon, say cn 




























Wednesday. I’ve thought it over care- 
fully, and that seems to me better than 
lunch or dinner on Sunday. Shall I 
. write and tell him Wednesday, Selma 
dear ?”’ 

Selma turned round and faced her 
sister quietly, her face pale and. com- 
posed. 

‘¢ Yes,’’ she said, in the same steady 
voice; ‘‘ yes, Helen, tell him Wednes- 
day.”’ 

She turned away again as she spoke, 
and, standing before the glass, began to 
unfasten her dark wavy hair. 

Wednesday morning, when it came, 
seemed to Helen unusually lengthy. She 
had suffered a good deal in a small way 
from the difficulties which were always 
arising from the estrangement between 
Selma and the Cornishés, and she was 
proportionately pleased and excited at 
the prospect of a reconciliation ; she was, 
at the same time, quite aware that the 
first meeting between Selma and Roger 
must necessarily be attended by consider- 
able awkwardness, and she was heartily 
anxious to have it over. 

Selma herself was rather paler than 
usual, and there was a steady set about 
her lips which was new to them and gave 
her face an added firmness which was 
very fine. She spent the morning just 
‘as she always did, practicing and reading 
in her own room: and she was there 
practicing again at four o’clock, having 
left Helen secretly marveling at her calm- 
ness. 

Half an hour later, Helen was still 
alone in her drawing-room. She had 
done everything that was possible in the 
way of arranging and rearranging the 
room; in her excitement, she had in 
several instances cone the same thing two 
or three times over. Her little tea-table 
was more than ready; there was abso- 
lutely nothing else that she could do, 
and she was longing for someone to 
‘take off her attention,’’ as she thought, 
when the door opened and Selma came 
quietly into the room. ‘It is colder 
this afternoon, I think,’’ she remarked, 
and seated herself in a low chair at the 
end of the room farthest from the door. 
Before Helen could think of anything 
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sufficiently light to be a suitable reply, 
there was a ring at the front-door bell— 
a ring which caused Helen to start vio- 
lently and drop many stitches of the 
knitting with which she had been com- 
posing her mind, but which had no effect 
whatever upon Selma; a minute later, 
Helen had risen hastily and was shaking 
hands with Roger Cornish. 

‘*T am so glad to see you here,’’ she 
said, cheerily. 

‘¢ Thank you,’’ he answered, and then 
he turned to Selma. 

Only a few seconds had passed since 
the door opened to admit him, but in 
those seconds Selma had turned from 
pale to crimson, and from crimson to 
deathly white. For an instant, Helen, 
glancing at her as Roger turned to her, 
thought with a horrified sense that there 
was no accounting for her and that she 
was going to faint; then she seemed to 
collect her faculties with a terrible effort 
of self-command, and held out her hand 
to him. 

‘«T hope you are well,’’ he said, sim- 
ply, though his face had flushed to the 
roots of his hair, and he was far too fully 
occupied with the awkwardness of the 
moment to notice that the hand he 
touched for such a mere second of time 
was as cold as ice. 

‘¢ Quite well, thank you.”’ 

She sat down again, and Helen, with 
a delighted sense that the worst was 
over, threw herself briskly into the 
breach. 

‘‘ Humphrey will be down directly,’’ 
she said. ‘‘He is very busy with his 


Academy picture, and the light has been > 


so bad lately that, when there is any, he 
will hardly stir. I’m so glad you have 
come, Roger, to get him away now. 
He has had such a long day’s work.”’ 

‘* He looks well, I think,’’ said Roger. 

‘¢ Not so well as he did a month. ago, 
does he, Selma ?’’ 

‘*Not quite. He is so anxious.’”’ 

That Selma’s voice, as she answered, 
should be rather low and forced seemed 
to Helen not unnatural; and the latter, 
turning again to Roger and thinking 
that, if his absence were ignored, con- 
versation would be impossible, went on: 
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- ** How do you think them all looking 
at home? Auntie looks well, doesn’t 
she ?”’ 

‘«She looks capital,’’ he answered, 
heartily, as though the first awkwardness 
and constraint were slightly wearing off. 
“* Younger than:she did, it seems to me. 
They are all looking well.” 

‘< Elsie has grown, hasn’t she?’’ 

“Grown ?’’ he replied. ‘* ‘Grown’ 
doesn’t express it in the least! She’s 
like another child.’’ 

He turned to Selma, as though to 
include her in the conversation, and 
then suddenly and obviously remembered 
that she had seen none of his family 
since he went away. 

There was an instant’s painful pause— 
broken, to Helen’s intense relief, by the 
opening of the door and the appearance 
of Humphrey. 

‘Well, old fellow!’’ was his charac- 
teristically laconic-.greeting as he shook 
hands warmly with his brother; and 
then he took up a position in front of 
the fire, to wait until Helen should have 
finished pouring out the tea, to which 
soothing occupation she had hurriedly 
applied herself, and went on, lightly and 
conversationally, with a quick percep- 
tion of the constraint of the situation 
which his entrance had broken up: 

“‘T’ve just been having a terrific 
encounter with Smith, Helen.’’ 

‘‘Oh, Humphrey, you haven’t lost 
him ?”’ she exclaimed, thankfully seizing 
upon so safe and impersonal a topic. 
‘«Smith is a most useful model, Roger, 
with the face of a perfect saint. Unfort- 
“ unately, his disposition is anything but 
saintly ; and he was much offended, the 
other day, when he arrived in a state 
of placid intoxication, and Humphrey 
refused to let him sit or to pay him. 
What has happened, Humphrey ?”’ 

‘Tf reduced him to a state of abject 
humility,’’ said Humphrey, handing 
Selma her cup of tea, but not looking 
directly at her. ‘‘I’m immensely proud 
of myself, I assure you. I had no idea 
I was so eloquent. But then, the fellow 
is such a capital model, and self-interest 
is inspiring,’’ he finished, with a laugh. 

“‘How is the picture getting on?’’ 
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asked Roger, whose embarrassment was 
disappearing rapidly. 

‘« It will be finished, I hope,’’ answered 
Humphrey, with a most unusual readiness ° 
to speak of his work. ‘‘ The light has 
been terribly against us all, of course.’’ 

*« It is beautiful,’ said Helen, proudly. 
‘*Isn’t it, Selma ?’’ 

Helen, busy with the tea-pot, did not 
look at Selma as she spoke ; but Humph- 
rey, who was silently offering her some 
bread, was necessarily looking down 
at her, and, as she lifted her face 
suddenly, as though startled by the 
pause and painfully conscious that some- 
thing was expected of her without hav- 
ing heard the words she must answer, he 
met her eyes. It was only for a second, 
but what he saw made him go on 
quickly : 

‘*Selma thinks a great deal too well 
of it. She’s not a judge—the subject 
caught her fancy. Nell!’’ breaking off 
with an exclamation, ‘‘ that lamp flares. 
Excuse me, Selma.’’ 

He moved quickly before her, and, 
standing so as to hide her from the rest 
of the room, turned down the lamp, 
moving it as he did so, so that a deep 
shadow fell on her face. 

‘‘ That’s better,’? he wenton. ‘‘ When 
will they give us electric light, I won- 
der ?”’ 

There was little more personal conver- 
sation after that. Humphrey, silent as 
he was asa rule, could talk as well as 
most men when he chose, and on this 
occasion he certainly did choose. ‘He 
kept the talk mainly on topics on which 
he and Roger had naturally more to say 
than women would have, and nobody 
noticed that Selma did not speak a single 
word. 

Roger, by this time perfectly easy and 
unconstrained, had just finished a most 
practical exposition of the American 
views on a burning international trading 
question, to which Humphrey had list- 
ened with an air of the deepest interest, 
when he finally rose to go. 

‘Good-bye, Helen,’’ he said; ‘I’ve 
never told you what a jolly little house 
this looks.’’ 


‘««T’m so glad you like it, Roger. We 























must take yoWover it, next time you 
come. Give them my love at home.’’ 

There was a hardly perceptible pause, 
and then Roger took an envelope from 
his pocket, and, turning to Selma, said 
inasimple straightforward way, though 
he had flushed hotly again : 

‘“T’ye brought a note from my 
mother.’”’ 

She took it from him as he offered it 
to her. 

‘¢ Thank you,’’ she said. 

«¢ Good-bye.”’ 

She gave him her hand, and Humph- 
rey saw that her lips moved as though 
they formed the conventional response, 
but no words were audible. 

“Roger might see the dining-room 
on his way out,’’ he suggested. ‘‘ We’re 
rather proud of the oak, old boy. Come 
and do the honors, Nell.’’ 

They went out of the drawing-room, 
all three together; and when Helen 
returned, a few minutes later, the room 
was empty. 

Helen hesitated a few minutes, went 
half-way up to Selma’s room, and then 
stopped. 

‘¢] won’t go up to her,”’ she decided. 
‘Poor dear! she would rather be left 
alone.’’ 

But Helen’s determination to let her 
sister have her way and to leave her 
alone was not proof against the sight of 
Selma’s face when she came down, half 
an hour later, to her early dinner; it 
was perfectly white and set, with dark 
shadows round the eyes, the eyes them- 
selves were hollow and sunken, and 
Helen took her incontinently into her 
arms and exclaimed : 

‘“‘My dear, what have you been doing 
to yourself? Selma, indeed it is quite 
wrong to make yourself so miserable 
over what is past and done with.”’ 

Selma disengaged herself quickly, 
saying hoarsely and incoherently : 

‘« Don’t—don’t notice me, Helen. I 
shall—be better.’’ 

And Helen, thinking that she would 
get ‘‘ better’’ the more quickly for not 
being encouraged to dwell upon her feel- 
ings, changed the subject briskly, if a 
trifle incoherently ; but the next day she 
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wondered whether she would not have 
done better to persuade Selma to talk it 
out with her, when she noticed that no 
practicing, no movement of any sort or 
kind, was to be heard in her sister’s room 
during the long hours she spent there 
alone. 

In the course of the evening of that 
day, Tyrrell, who hardly saw Selma dur- 
ing the performance, except upon the 
stage, unless there was anything particu- 
lar to be said between them, received a 
message through her maid, that ‘ Miss 
Malet would be glad to speak to him.’’ 
Such interviews between Tyrrell and 
members of his company were always 
held in a little room adjoining his dress- 
ing-room ; and there, on his sending 
word that he would be very glad to see 
Miss Malet after the second act, Selma 
came to him. 

Her eyes were unnaturally large and 
bright, and her fingers twisted the cord 
of her girdle incessantly. She made no 
response to his offer of a chair, and 
began at once, standing before him : 

‘« Mr. Tyrrell, I’ve come to ask youa 
great favor.’’ 

‘*You might sit down to ask it, I 
should have thought,’’ he said, with a 
smile. ‘‘ What is it, Selma?’’ 

‘*It’s a great deal to ask you to do, I 
know; but—you do think I shall do 
something someday ?’’ 

‘I don’t quite see the connection 
of ideas,’’ returned Tyrrell, looking at 
her curiously. ‘‘ But to answer your 
question—you know that I think you 
may do anything you like.’’ 

«¢T want more work ; I’m sure I ought 
to do more work if I am to be any 
good,’’ she exclaimed, feverishly. ‘ Mr. 
Tyrrell, will you give some matinées of 
old plays every fortnight, every week, as 
often as you can? I must work!’’ 

‘¢Gently !’’ ejaculated. Tyrrell, with 
a smile. ‘‘ Now perhaps you will sit 
down.’’ He waited until she let herself 
sink into a chair with a movement of 
nervous impatience, and then seated 
himself and crossed his legs. . ‘It’s 
rather a large order, Selma,’’ he observed, 
watching her eager excited face attent- 
ively. 
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‘¢T know it is,’’ she answered. ‘‘ Oh, 
I know! But I thought, if you put up 
old plays that everyone in the company 
knows, it wouldn't be much trouble to 
them, and it would be hard work for me.”’ 

‘*Ah!’’ he observed, meditatively. 
There was a moment’s pause, and then 
he went on slowly: ‘‘Is it work, or is 
it another success like Bianca you want, 
Selma ?”’ 

Selma rose and turned away. 

‘*Mr. Tyrrell,’’ she said, in a voice 
that was not quite steady, ‘‘I thought 
you understood.”’ 

He looked at her in silence for a 
moment, and then he too rose. 

‘7 do understand,”’ he said, ‘‘and I 
will see what can be done.’’ Then, as 
she turned to him with an eloquent gest- 
ure of thanks, he took the hand she held 
out to him, and held it as he said: 
‘* You are not looking well, Selma, and 
your hand is much too hot. We must 
not overwork you.’’ 

‘¢No, no! Qh, no!’’ she exclaimed, 
almost passionately, as the color rushed 
to her cheeks. ‘‘It isn’t that. It’s 
work that I want—all the work I can 
get.’’ She stopped abruptly, and then 
said, with a smile, as if to turn his 
thoughts away from her: ‘‘ You would 
like a change of part, too, wouldn’t 
you? I don’t believe you like Juan”’ 
—-+the part he played in ‘‘ Fedalma.’’ 
** You don’t know how different you 
were as the morik, and I want to see you 
like that again.’’ 

He dropped her hand suddenly. 

“Do you?’’ he said, with a strange 
inflection in his voice. ‘‘I wonder 
whether you ever will.’’ 

And then Selma’s maid came to the 
door, to tell her that she was called, and 
they separated. 

The note from Mrs. Cornish, which 
Roger had given to Selma, had contained 
afew words of forgiveness, perfunctory 
in spite of all the writer’s intentions and 
resolutions, and extended, as the note 
said, ‘‘ because Roger wishes it,’’ and a 
hope that she would come on the follow- 
ing Sunday to dinner with Helen and 
Humphrey. Selma showed the note to 
Helen, and told her in the fewest possi- 
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ble words that she woul go, and then 
wrote to that effect to her aunt. 

Her acceptance, a foregone conclusion 
though it was, produced in the Cornish 
household a variety of more or less 
excited sensations, the most prominent 
of which was a sense that the Sunday 
evening in question would be an 
extremely awkward and_ unpleasant 
occasion. Everybody was of opinion 
that ‘‘poor dear Roger was behaving 
beautifully,’’ and Mrs. Cornish acknowl- 
edged that the present state of things 
must be very disagreeable for Helen; 
but toward Selma personally, the family 
feeling was anything but cordial, and 
Mrs. Cornish, Sylvia, and Nettie had 
each individually made a private resolu- 
tion that on her own part the reconcilia- 
tion should be very nominal indeed. 

They were all, however, very anxious 
that what Sylvia called ‘‘ that dreadful 
evening ’’ should go off as easily as pos- 
sible; and when Mervyn Dallas, not 
knowing of the family party in prospect, 
invited herself to dinner for that partic- 
ular Sunday, the idea of her presence 
was hailed with much relief, and she was 
not allowed to take back her words as 
she wished to do, being covered with 
confusion when the ordeal before them 
all was mysteriously imparted to her. 

‘Tt will be a comfort to have someone 
out of the family,’’ said Nettie—who 
was not without a certain joy in the 
excitement of the situation—as she talked 
it over for the hundredth time with 
Sylvia. 

‘¢ Yes,’’ answered Sylvia, ‘<I know.’ 
And then, with a vague sense that a less 
ardent adorer of Selma would have served 
the purpose better, she added: ‘‘I wish 
it were anyone but Mervyn, though.’’ 

And Mervyn herself, sensitive little 
shy thing that she was, wished the same 
thing from the bottom of her palpitating 
little heart, as she stood on the Cornishes’ 
door-step on the Sunday evening, trying 
to make up her mind to ring the bell. 

She was keenly alive to the ‘‘ dreadful- 
ness’’ of the occasion for everyone con- 
cerned ; she felt it for Mrs. Cornish and 
the girls, she felt it for Helen, she felt it 
acutely for her dear Selma. 
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Perhaps she felt it most of all for the 
unfortunate on whom her deepest pity 
had always been bestowed, inasmuch as 
he had lost Selma, and who had now to 
be in the same room with her, to speak 
to her and hear her speak, and know that 
she would never belong to him. 

There was no one in the drawing-room 
when she was shown in, and she drew a 
long breath of relief. She had been 
more than half afraid, though she had 
started very early in order to avoid such 
an entrance, that she might find the 
whole party assembled. She sat down 
and tried not to dwell on the situation ; 
but she was quivering from head to foot 
with sympathetic nervousness, and, when 
the door opened suddenly a few minutes 
later, the sound made her start violently. 
It did not tend to compose her nerves 
that the new-comer should be Roger, 
of whom she had been thinking at the 
very moment with the deepest sympathy. 

He had not expected to find anyone 
in the room, and he paused a moment 
in the doorway ; then, as she rose shyly 
and held out her hand to him, he went 
up and shook it, saying : 

‘* How do you do, Miss Dallas? You 
ought not to be all alone.’’ 

‘‘T like it. I mean—lI’ve only just 
come, and they’ll be down directly,”’ 
she murmured, incoherently, forgetting 
to sit down again, and standing before 
him a quaint pretty little figure in the 
evening-dress which always suited Mer- 
vyn better than her heavier morning- 
frocks ; there was in her brown cheeks 
a bright soft color born of confusion, 
and her eyes were liquid and sympa- 
thetic. 

‘« What a wretched day it has been !’’ 
said Roger, with a passing thought that 
“little Miss Dallas’’ was a pretty little 
girl. 

‘Yes,’’ answered Mervyn, suddenly 
remembering that she ought to sit down, 
and sitting down accordingly with some 
haste. ‘Yes, it—it has.’’ 

‘« I’m afraid we must expect some rain 
now.”’ 

‘«Yes,’’ said Mervyn, vaguely again. 

She was so sorry for him, and it 
seemed to her so dreadful that he should 
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have to make conversation with her, 
when she was sure he must be wishing 
her miles away. Roger was very anx- 
ious as to the meeting between his 
mother and Selma, though he felt that 
for himself the worst was over, and he 
was not equal to supporting a conver- 
sation single-handed ; so that, between 
them, a silence ensued. It was broken 
by the ringing of a bell, a sound at 
which Mervyn started nearly off her 
chair as she and Roger, moved by a 
common impulse, turned their heads 
simultaneously and listened. It was a 
false alarm, after all—no sounds as of 
an arrival succeeded it; but, as Roger 
turned quickly to Mervyn to cover his 
previous movement with a polite com- 
monplace, he saw her face before she 
was aware, and its undisguised expres- 
sion of sympathy, the pitying compre- 
hension with which the brown eyes met 
his, made him color hotly and turn away, 
forgetting altogether the words he had 
intended to speak. He was not a ready 
dissembler, neither was she, and there 
was a dead pause. Then Mervyn’s feel- 
ings became altogether too much for 
her ; and, quite carried away by them, 
she clasped her hands _ impulsively. 
together on her knee, and said softly: 

‘“‘QOh, Mr. Cornish, I am so dread- 
fully sorry! I’ve been so dreadfully 
sorry for you all the time, because I 
know what she is.”’ 

Her little shaking voice failed her for 
pure pity, and there was another pause; 
then Roger moved to the mantel-piece 
and stood there with his back to her as 
he said simply : 

‘‘There’s no one in the world like 
her.”’ 

‘«] know there isn’t,’’ cried Mervyn, 
impulsively. ‘‘I love her more than 
anyone in the world, and I’ve been so 
dreadfully sorry for you. Oh, and it 
hurts so that people should think hardly 
of her and be unkind to her.”’ 

Her tone assumed that he had felt 
that pain, and he answered it quickly, 
turning to her abruptly. 

‘It’s worse than anything,’’ he said. 
‘They seem to think it a comfort to 
a fellow to hear her run down—the best 
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and most beautiful—because—because— 
I made a mistake. Why, it was my 
fault, not hers. I ought to have under- 
stood that she was far too good for me, 
and not have bothered her into thinking 
—into thinking that she cared !”’ 

‘¢It was a dreadful mistake for her to 
make,’’ said Mervyn ; ‘‘ but—she couldn’t 
help it.’’ 

‘*That’s what I’ve said! That’s what 
I’ve said all the time!’’ cried Roger, 
eagerly. ‘‘ Miss Dallas!’’ he went on, 
rapidly, coming up to her where she sat 
with her little face uplifted to him, 
«* there’s—there’s this evening. I’m 
afraid it will be rather awkward—my 
mother, you know, and Sylvia. You'll 
—you’ll.do your best, won’t you? I 
shall be so glad to know there’s a woman 
here who thinks of thingsasI do. Even 
Helen is a little hard on her. At least, 
she feels—she feels—’’ 

He stopped, having got himself into 
an awkward position. ‘‘ Responsible,’’ 
was the word which conveyed what he 
meant, and he could not bring himself 
to say it. But Mervyn did not wait for 
him to finish. 

‘‘ Of course I shall do my very best,’’ 
she said, impetuously. ‘‘ There isn’t 
anything I wouldn’t do to save her the 
least little uncomfortableness.’’ 

She held out her hand with a quick, 
quaint little gesture, as one who seals a 
compact, and he shook it heartily. A 
mement later, Mrs. Cornish, Sylvia, and 
Nettie, all looking more or less flushed 
and nervous, came in in a body. 

The actual arrival was very simple, 
after all. Mrs. Cornish had said in her 
letter that ‘‘by-gones were to be by- 
gones’’; and when Mr. and Mrs. 
Humphrey Cornish and Miss Malet were 
eventually announced, Selma followed 
her sister into the room, looking very 
pale, but perfectly self-possessed. She 
said the word or two that was necessary 
in answer to her aunt’s greeting in a 
voice low but perfectly steady, and 
received the ‘stiff kisses with which 
Sylvia and Nettie met her with less 
apparent embarrassment than they were 
given. If she clung to Mervyn as she 
kissed her, before shaking hands with 
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Roger, an instant longer than was neces- 
sary, nobody but Mervyn knew it. 

But the minutes that ensued before 
dinner was announced were as dreadful 
as could have been anticipated. Humph- 
rey talked, and Roger talked, and 
Mervyn, catching Roger’s eye, plunged 
energetically, if incoherently, into the 
conversation. Mrs. Cornish and Sylvia 
felt as though every idea had temporarily 
left them, and the observations they con- 
tributed were not calculated to promote 
conversation. Helen was far too much 
occupied in watching Selma to make any 
attempt at speech, and the only person 
who answered any remark quietly and 
reasonably was Selma herself, who grew 
whiter with every moment, her sister 
thought. Dinner was decidedly less 
embarrassed and constrained ; but things 
were, if possible, still worse in the draw- 
ing-room after dinner, when Helen, 
Selma, Mrs. Cornish, and the three girls 
were alone together. Mervyn did her 
very utmost ; but when at last the door 
opened, she did not know how deeply 
relieved was the glance she threw toward 
Roger. She felt that they would make 
common cause together. 

An hour passed, and then, to her 
unspeakable relief, Helen heard the clock 
strike ten, and rose. 

‘*T’m afraid we must go, auntie,’’ she 
said. ‘*May we have a cab? Our 
things are in the hall.’’ 

In the general movement that ensued, 
Mervyn and Roger, as though drawn 
together by the sympathy which had 
grown up between them during the even- 
ing, with the sense that they were play- 
ing into one another’s hands with a 
common object in view, found themselves 
standing together. There was a per- 
ceptible hesitation on the part of Sylvia 
and Nettie, as to which should go with 
Helen and Selma into the hall, which 
ended in their both going, as well as 
Mrs. Cornish. Mervyn and Roger, left 
alone, followed them out with one 
accord, appearing in the hall just: as 
Selma turned to say good-bye to Mrs, 
Cornish, and faced them. It seemed 
strange to Helen that her sister should 
say good-bye to her aunt and cousins far 

















less naturally than she had met them; 
and she followed Selma quickly, as she 
went rapidly down the steps. At the 
bottom, Helen turned. 

The hall door was wide open, and 
Roger was holding it, his. tall strong 
figure standing out distinctly as he stood 
in the full stream of light from the hall 
gas; next him, the only other figure in 
full light—a slight, childish httle outline 
—stood Mervyn Dallas. 

‘‘Good-night !’’ Helen called back. 

‘‘Good-night !’’ responded Roger’s 
voice, and Mervyn’s echoed it. 

When Helen was seated by her sister 
in the cab, Selma’s head was turned 
away from the now closed door, and 
Helen did not see her face. 


CHAPTER XVIII. 


Two days after the Sunday on which 
Helen, Humphrey, and Selma dined at 
the Cornishes’, Mervyn Dallas was left 
alone at home, with the prospect of a 
solitary fortnight, and Mrs. Cornish asked 
her to come and spend the time with 
them. Roger, whose business arrange- 
ments at that time were rather unsettled, 
was a good deal at home just then, and, 
the ice having been so thoroughly broken 
between them, Selma’s old lover and her 
enthusiastic little adorer found a constant 
bond of sympathy and an unfailing topic 
for téte-a-téte conversations, in Selma’s 
perfections. 

The bitter and unpardoning animosity 
which had lurked in the tone of- almost 
everyone who had hitherto spoken or 
written to him of Selma—though any 
open expression of such a feeling to him 
had from the very first received a simple 
and decided check—had been a constant 
distress and reproach to Roger. That 
she should lose affection and respect for 
what he looked upon as entirely his own 
fault hurt him almost as though he him- 
self had actually done something to 
lower her in popular estimation. The 
bitter pain of his first disappointment 
was past for him now, although he 
hardly realized the fact; the element 
of reverent uncertainty which had been 
so prominent a characteristic of his love, 
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had come to his help in his trouble, and 
he had’ grown, with time, to look upon 
the girl he had lost as an altogether 
superior order of being, to be admired 
and worshiped as such, but to be thought 
of no longer with the simple protecting 
love which such a man as Roger Cornish 
gives to his wife. 

To hear her talked of as Mervyn 
talked of her, to be able to dwell on 
her beauty and her-general perfection, 
was to him like the restoration of. his 
own self-respect. That the conversation 
which began with Selma should not 
invatiably end with her was not so won- 
derful as it seemed, on reflection, to 
Roger. 

Mervyn’s visit to the Cornishes- was 
drawing to a close, when Helen, com- 
ing in one afternoon about tea-time, as 
she often did, found the whole party 
assembled in the drawing-room. Roger 
and Mervyn were both there, and, after 
a few minutes, a most unusual fit of 
silence and abstraction seemed to come 
over Helen, which lasted until she found 
herself in Sylvia’s bed-room, whither 
the latter had conducted her to inspect 
something or other—Helen was not quite 
sure what. She was standing with the 
recent purchase in question—a hat—in 
her hand, looking at it vaguely, when 
she said slowly: 

‘¢ Sylvia, have you noticed anything ?’’ 

Sylvia looked at her quickly. 

‘‘What sort of thing, Helen?’’ she 
asked, looking down again at the hat, 
on which Helen’s eyes were also fixed. 

‘‘Roger and—and Mervyn,’’ said 
Helen. And then she and Sylvia looked ~ 
up simultaneously, their eyes met, and 
the new hat was nearly demolished as 
they suddenly and vigorously embraced. 
‘Oh, my dear!’’ cried Helen, joyfully. 
‘«Ts it really, do you think? How long 
has it been going on? Oh, tell me all 
about it, do!’’ 

‘¢ We all think so,’’ returned Sylvia, 
eagerly, as. though she were only too 
delighted to talk about it. ‘‘I don’t 
believe they’ve any idea of it themselves, 
yet ; it would take them ever so long to 
think of such a thing, you know. But 
wouldn’t it be delightful ?’’ 
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‘‘Nothing could possibly be better,’’ 
answered Helen. ‘‘Selma will never 
really forgive herself until he is married ; 
and perhaps, when there’s no doubt as 
to his being quite—quite cured, you'll 
all forgive her, Sylvia?’’ she finished, 
wistfully. 

‘‘We have—we have quite forgiven 
her,’’ protested Sylvia; ‘if it is because 

she can’t forgive herself that she hasn’t 
” been here since that Sunday, I think she 
ought to make an effort, Nell. Mother 
has spoken about it several times.’’ 

“«She is so busy,’’ said Helen, apolo- 
getically, not mentioning that she’ had 
several times made energetic but entirely 
unsuccessful attempts to get her sister to 
go with her to make the call on her aunt 
which mere civility required. ‘She is 
so very busy, Sylvia.’’ 

There was a moment’s silence, and 
then Helen, returning to the topic from 
which they had gone off at a tangent, 
said : 

‘¢Oh, I shall be so anxious to hear 
how they get on, Sylvia—Mervyn and 
Roger, I mean. I suppose I’d better 


not say anything to Selma yet, in case— 
in case it should be a false hope.’’ 


‘‘T wouldn’t, certainly,’’ returned 
Sylvia, promptly, thinking that Selma 
might very well wait. ‘‘I’m so glad 
you noticed it, Helen. I’ve been long- 
ing to talk to you about it. We are so 
pleased.’’ 

But the Cornishes’ satisfaction was 
nothin to Helen’s. It seemed to her 
‘that Roger’s marriage was just the one 
thing that could and would put every- 
thing straight again, and lift the shadow 
of self-reproach from Selma’s mind. 
That Selma suffered greatly from an 
exaggerated feeling of remorse and shame 
at her own conduct toward Roger was 
the dominant principle in Helen’s con- 
sideration of her sister at present, and 
had colored all her impressions for many 
months. She would have hailed the 
news of his marriage to anyone, almost, 
with joy, and she could hardly restrain 
herself from telling Selma of the prob- 
abilities that very evening. She con- 
tented herself, however, with mentioning 
that Mervyn was still with the Cornishes, 
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and that Roger had still very little oceu- 
pation, placing the two facts significantly 
near to one another; and during the 
weeks that followed, as her hopes rose 
higher and her satisfaction. increased 
every day, she never came from the 
Cornishes’ without having something to 
tell Selma in which the names of Mervyn 
and Roger occurred in close proximity. 

Helen was anxious that her sister 
should call with her, because of what 
Sylvia had said and because Mrs. Cornish 
had several*times hinted as to her non- 
appearance, and also because she wished 
her to have a chance of seeing with her 
own eyes what was likely to happen—as 
she might easily do any day at the 
Cornishes’ house, where Mervyn was 
constantly to be found. But Selma was 
never able to go; all Helen’s repre- 
sentations and arrangements for her were 
quietly put aside with a reference to her 
work. 

Nobody who knew how her days were 
spent could have said. that her words 
were an idle excuse. Tyrrell had 
arranged for the series of matinées for 
which she had begged—as an experiment, 
he announced—and though he altogether 
declined even to hear of more than one 
every fortnight, the amount of work 
which Selma contrived to get out of 
them was positively amazing to him. 
She rehearsed with him, and she rehearsed 
with the company as often as she could 
persuade him to call a rehearsal; and he 
knew that she must study hard at home 
to arrive in so short a time at the results 
she attained. She went into every 
minutest detail of dress which could pos- 
sibly affect the correctness of the picture 
she was to make, with a feverish thor- 
oughness. 

Miss Tyrrell’s lamentations over her 
were bitter and incessant. After her 
success as Bianca, invitations for all such 
‘« quiet ’’ entertainments as were given in 
Lent showered upon her through that 
lady ; and she refused them, one and all. 
She was too busy, she said, to go out in 
the afternoon, and too tired after her 
day’s work to go out in the evening. 

‘“‘She has a chance for which any 
other girl would give ten years of her 























life,’’ bewailed Miss Tyrrell, as she 
received one refusal after another. ‘‘And 
she is simply throwing herself away over 
this ridiculous mania for improvement. 
Of course, I know,’’ she added, as 
Tyrrell’s mouth took a cynical twist at 
this very plain speaking, ‘‘ of course, I 
know that an artist must be devoted to 
her art; but still, I do not see why Selma 
should refuse the Duchess’s dinner ’’— 
which was the immediate cause of Miss 
Tyrrell’s outbreak. ‘‘She is absolutely 
overworking herself, too, John. I 
thought her looking’ quite haggard the 
other day, and altogether strained and 
tired. She'll lose her beauty if she isn’t 
careful, and then what will all this work 
do for her ?’’ 

John Tyrrell, to whom this harangue 
was addressed, one morning at breakfast, 
made no attempt to reply to it. Selma 
was, in fact, something of a perplexity 
tohim. He was well used to what his 
sister defined as her ‘‘ mania for improve- 
ment,’’ but there was something about 
her manner of working lately which was 
new to him—something which he had 
once found himself defining as ‘‘ desper- 
ate.’’? The word, though he dismissed 
it, the first time it occurred to him, with 
a little contemptuous smile, came back 
to him again and again; and the more 
keenly and carefully he watched her, the 
less he understood her. It annoyed 
him, and it also annoyed him that, often 
as they met for purposes of rehearsal, 
Selma’s whole mind was invariably con- 
centrated on the matter in hand, and she 
neither heard nor understood him when 
he attempted to ‘‘ waste the time,’’ as 
she expressed it, in desultory personal 
conversation. 

It was a bright warm April day, 
nearly two months after the family din- 
Ner-party at Mrs. Cornish’s, and into 
Selma’s pretty sitting-room the soft 
spring air floated through the open 
window with a pleasant suggestion of 
country fields and flowers in its breath. 
But its gentle touch was unnoticed by 
Selma; she was walking up and down 
the room, her face flushed and tired- 
looking, and with a look in her eyes as 
though the concentration she was giving 
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to the new part she was studying so 
indefatigably were a painful effort of 
will. She had been working for nearly 
two hours, and the flush on her cheeks 
was fading and leaving it very white, 
when there was a knock at the door, and 
the servant told her that Mr. Tyrrell 
was downstairs and had asked to see her. 

‘‘The dining-room door was open, 
miss, and Mr. Tyrrell said he would go 
in there, as he wanted to see you on 
business,’’ added the girl, apologetically. 

‘« Very well, thank you, Mary,’’ said 
Selma, as she went quickly downstairs, 
wondering a little what the business 
could be that was so important. It was 
the first time Tyrrell had been to the 
house to see her. 

‘‘T hope there’s nothing wrong, Mr. 
Tyrrell?’’ she began, nervously, as she 
entered the room. 

Tyrrell was standing with his back to 
the door, looking at a picture—a sketch 
of Selma which Humphrey had done 
long ago and given to Helen. Heturned 
quickly as she spoke, and came toward 
her. 

‘* How do you do?”’ ‘he said, quietly, 
as they shook hands. ‘‘ Don’t look so 
anxious ; there is nothing wrong.’’ 

‘‘] am getting nervous, I believe,’ 
she said, as she sat down, with a little 
laugh which was somehow not quite nat- 
ural. ‘‘I was afraid something might 
have happened—’”’ 

‘«To give you more work ?’’ he inter- 
rupted, looking at her curiously. 

‘*No, no, indeed,’’ she protested, 
feverishly. ‘‘On the contrary, I was 
afraid something might have happened 
to postpone the next matinée.’’ 

He sat down close to her and said, 
his voice very musical with what seemed 
to Selma kindly solicitude : 

‘¢Selma, you are looking very tired. 
Am I overworking my ‘ leading lady’ ?’’ 

‘*No!’’ she cried, vehemently, turn- 
ing her face away from him and pressing 
her hands against her pale cheeks as the 
color flew to them. ‘‘I’m not tired— 
not in the least! And if I were, you 


know that it’s only a necessary part of 
it. You said it was a struggle and a 
constant effort ! 


You said so!’’ 
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She faced him again as if defying him 
to notice the inconsistency of her words, 
and he understood at once that she was 
referring to the words he had once said 
to her about an artist’s life—the life 
from which she had then been turning 
away. 

‘* Did I?’’ he said, quietly. <‘‘I said 
then, at the same time perhaps, that the 
struggle brought its own reward! Do 
you find it so?’’ 

She was still looking straight at him, 
but apparently she did not see him; at 
least, she was quite unconscious of his 
eyes. Her color came and went, her lips 
set themselves, her eyes were dark and 
burning. At last, as though she forced 
it from herself, her answer came, 
vehement, almost passionate in its pro- 
testation. 

“‘Yes!’’ shecried. ‘‘ Yes, yes, yes!’’ 
Then, apparently becoming conscious of 
herself and her excitement, she rose 
abruptly, and, going to the window, 
stood there, with her back toward him, 
looking out. 

He did not speak to her. He was 
quite aware that he had had a glimpse at 
the real Selma, as she was at present, 
such as he had not had for months, and 
he was more annoyed than ever with 
himself for not being’ able to understand 
what he had seen. He was still reflect- 
ing when she turned again with’ all the 
excitement gone from her face. 

‘*T beg your pardon,’’ she said, with 
a faint smile. ‘‘I’m afraid I’ve been 
gushing. There is something you want 
to talk about, isn’t there ?’’ 

There was a good deal about which 
Tyrrell wanted to talk—about which he 
had wanted to talk for some time; but, 
above all things, he despised a man who 
risked a hair’s breadth for want of 
patience, and he said: 

‘© Yes. I came to tell you that Arnold 
will design your dresses for Pauline, if 
you have settled nothing about them yet. 
He must have an answer to-night ’’— 
Tyrrell did not mention that the obliga- 
tion was of his own making—‘‘so I 
thought I had better see you this after- 
noon.”’ 

‘How kind of you,’’ said Selma, 
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gratefully. ‘* Don’t think me _ very 
ungrateful if I say that my _brother-in. 
law is doing them for me, and I won't 
trouble Mr. Arnold. He is very kind, 
but it seems to me that he hasn’t much 
idea of character. I’m afraid, though,” 
she added, hesitatingly and with that 
deference in her tone with which she 
always considered a proposition of his, 
“‘1’m afraid you would have liked him 
to do them, as you’ve taken all this 
trouble about it ?’’ 

‘* 1 don’t care in the least,’’ he replied, 
with a slight smile: ‘* Your brother-in- 
law’s designs are always excellent.’’ 

‘‘«Come up and see them and have 
some tea,’’ she said. ‘‘ Humphrey is 
taking a little holiday, and he will be 
delighted to see you, and so will Helen. 
They are both in the studio.”’ 

She had risen as she spoke, but he did 
not follow her example immediately. 
He sat looking up at her as she stood in 
the fading sunlight of the April after- 
noon. ' 

**T came to see you,’’ he said. 

‘¢ But you are not in a hurry? 
do come !”’ 

**T want to talk to you, Selma.”’ 

Her face changed instantly. 

‘* Oh, I beg your pardon !’’ she said. 
‘*] did not know there was anything 
else. What is it ?’’ 

He looked at her for another instant, 
and then he rose abruptly. 

‘*T dare say it will keep,’’ he said. 
‘*T shall be delighted to go upstairs. 
Oh, by the way,’’ he went on, ‘my 
sister sent you this, and said you were 
to send an answer. She also said that 
she would not write to you, as she left 
it to your common sense to decide. I 
suppose, however, that your common 
sense and hers are likely to decide differ- 
ently.’’ 

His smile, as he spoke, was nota 
pleasant one. He knew better than to 
hurry Selma into a social position which 
she did not care to fill; but her steady 
refusal of the invitations she received 
annoyed him little less than it annoyed 
his sister. 

‘¢ [—am I to send an answer by you?”’ 
asked Selma, looking up from the 


Oh, 




















imposing card of invitation she had 
drawn from itsenvelope. ‘‘ It’s a fancy- 
dress ball !”’ 

' «One of the biggest things of the sea- 
son,’ he assented. ‘‘ No, you’d better 
think about it and write.’’ 

And then, as she turned with a smile 
and a little shake of the head, he opened 
the door for her and followed her 
upstairs. 

“We hear that Humphrey’s Academy 
picture is capitally hung,’’ said Selma, 
as they went. ‘‘I hope—’’ she opened 
the studio door as she spoke, and stopped 
suddenly. 

The next moment, Mervyn Dallas, 
who was calling on Helen, had placed 
her cup of tea hastily upon the table and 
rushed across the room in her most 
impulsive way, and was embracing Selma 
unobtrusively but with something almost 
tremulous in her vehemence, while 
Helen and Humphrey shook hands with 
Tyrrell. 

‘‘ You dearest dear,’’ she said, not the 
less enthusiastically because the presence 
of Tyrrell, who was almost a stranger to 
ker, caused her to utter the words in 
a vehement whisper. Then, releasing 
Selma, she said shyly: ‘‘ How do you 
do, Mr. Tyrrell?’’” And as he, having 
shaken hands with her with the faintest 
possible smile of amusement, followed 
Helen to the tea-table, she turned to 
Selma once more and gave her another 
furtive little hug. <‘‘I thought I was 
never going to see you again,’’ she went 
on. ‘‘Are you always going to be so 
busy? I’ve been here ever so many 
times, and they’ve always told me that 
you were at work, or at rehearsal, or 
busy about a dress or something. Do 
you know I haven’t seen you since— 
since—’’ Mervyn faltered, stopped, and 
crimsoned. She and Selma had not met 
since the Sunday dinner at Mrs. Cor- 
nish’s. 

But Selma did not color. Perhaps it 
was the pale gravity of her face and the 
curious quiet of her manner that gave 
Mervyn’s eyes, as she looked at her, 
a slightly deprecating and wistful expres- 
sion. 

‘*Tam very busy,’ 


’ 


answered Selma, 
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simply. ‘*‘ Have you been here long, 
Mervyn ?”’ 

Mervyn made no reply. Her express- 
ive little face was raised to speak, when 
all at once it changed suddenly and com- 
pletely.. She was facing the door to 
which Selma’s back was turned, and she 
had seen Roger Cornish come into the 
room. 

‘«T thought I might come up,’’ he said, 
apologetically, as he shook hands with 
Helen, who, having given Tyrrell the 
cup of tea she had been pouring for 
him, had come forward with a smile to 
meet her brother-in-law. ‘<I. didn’t 
know—’’ 

He broke off, not liking to say that he 
had not expected to find anyone beside 
themselves. He shook hands _ with 
Selma, and then he turned to Mervyn, 
and there was something in his look and 
manner as he did so, something in the 
eyes she lifted for a moment to his face, 
which made Helen glance triumphantly 
at her sister as she stood next to Mervyn, 
with a delighted conviction that the 
moment for which she had waited so 
impatiently had come at last.. It was 
quite a disappointment to her to see that 
Selma had turned and moved suddenly 
away to where Humphrey and Tyrrell 
were standing talking together—a strik- 
ingly contrasted pair. 

‘¢T don’t believe she saw,”’ thought 
Helen. 

There was a curious mutual interest 
and liking between Humphrey Cornish 
and John Tyrrell, utterly at variance as 
were their schemes and ideals of life. 
Each man was conscious that there was 
more in the other than was easily té be 
fathomed ; Humphrey believed that the 
best of John Tyrrell had never been 
drawn out, and Tyrrell liked and respected 
the quiet painter without troubling him- 
self to define the reason. They met 
seldom enough, but, when they did meet, 
they had always plenty to say to one 
another ; and as Selma joined them now, 
Humphrey, who was speaking, did not 
break off, though his smile included her 
instantly in the conversation. It was 
Selma who interrupted him abruptly : 

‘‘Humphrey,’’ she said, ‘‘ Mr. Tyr- 
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rell would like to see the Pauline 
sketches.’’ 

At the first sound of her voice, high- 
pitched and almost harsh, though not 
loud, both men turned simultaneously to 
look at her. Then Humphrey glanced 
quickly from her face to where Roger 
and Mervyn still stood together, dilating 
to one another on the extraordinarily 
accidental character of their meeting, 
and said quietly : 

‘« With pleasure, Selma. They are on 
this table,’’ and he led the way to the 
other end of the room. 

‘*What a capital studio you have 
here,’’ observed Tyrrell, as he followed 
him with Selma. 

John Tyrrell had come to the house, 
that afternoon, determined to get some 
clue, if possible, to the indescribable 
change which he had noticed in Selma: 
He had only seen Roger Cornish once— 
on the October afternoon when he had 
gone to Selma with her release from her 
first professional engagement, and she 
had proudly introduced him to the man 
she was to marry; but he had known 
**the colonial fellow’’ again, the instant 
he had appeared in the doorway, though 
until that moment he had had no idea 
that he was in London. The sight of 
her old lover, and the strange ring in 
her voice as she spoke to Humphrey, 
taken in combination, had not only 
given him—as it seemed to him—the 
clue he wanted, but had let in a flood of 
light upon the position, of which he 
himself—John Tyrrell—was, in his own 
calculations, the centre figure. It wasa 
light which not only roused all his intel- 
lectual faculties, but which stimulated, 
as they were not often stimulated now, 
all the calculating impulses into which 
he had subdued his passions ; but, as he 
uttered his complimentary comment on 
the studio and strolled with Selma across 
the room, it would have been impossible 
to tell that anything in the least unusual 
was passing in his mind. 

Humphrey silently produced the 
sketches, and Selma talked about them, 
describing rapidly and rather incoher- 
ently the material and the coloring she 
proposed to use, answered now and then 
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by an appreciative word or two from 
Tyrrell. Humphrey had not spoken, 
and had hardly looked up from the 
sketches, when Helen, from the other 
end of the room, said: 

‘‘Humphrey, will you come here for 
a moment and tell Roger something ?”’ 

As he left them, with a word of 
excuse, silence fell upon Selma and 
Tyrrell. Selma, standing in shadow, 
was looking at the little group near the 
tea-table, where Humphrey had joined, 
not Roger, but Helen. Tyrrell looked 
at her for a moment, and then followed 
the direction of her eyes. He saw 
Roger with Mervyn’s tea-cup in his 
hand, his face toward them ; he saw him 
bend down and give it her, and then, 
sitting down in the chair next her, lean 
forward and speak to her—the words 
themselves were lost in the words which 
were passing between Helen and Humph- 
rey; but Roger’s face, as he spoke, 
was plainly visible. ‘Then Tyrrell turned 
and looked again at Selma; and, as he 
saw the expression on her face, his own 
grew resolute and determined. His 
mouth set itself for a moment like iron, 
and there was a most unusual flash in his 
eyes. 

«* The sketches are excellent,’’ he said, 
lightly, turning away from her and tak- 
ing one in his hand again. ‘‘If you 
could make up your mind to that ball, 
now, either of these would be perfect.”’ 

She started at the sound of his voice, 
and looked round hurriedly as if to see 
if he had been looking at her. Then, 
as though she had hardly heard what he 
said, she answered vaguely and as if only 
anxious to make conversation of any 
kind. 

‘¢ The ball? Oh, yes, the fancy ball. 
Tell me all about it, Mr. Tyrrell. I’ve 
never seen one.”’ 

‘« Then it would amuse you,”’ he said; 
carelessly. ‘‘It is a pretty sight, and 
this will be magnificent. Lady Winslow 
always does things well.’’ 

‘«She is very handsome, isn’t she?” 
said Selma, in a tone of the deepest 
interest, as she moved her chair a little 
so that she no longer saw the group by 
the tea-table. 























«Well, no,’’ returned Tyrrell, delib- 
erately. ‘‘You must be thinking of 
someone else. Lady Winslow is the 
ugliest woman in London.”’’ 

The conversation which followed 
would have filled Miss Tyrrell with a 
hope that light was dawning on Selma at 
last. She kept up the conversation then 
started on countesses and balls with a 
feverish eagerness and excitement, put- 
ting all kinds of questions on such sub- 
jects to Tyrrell whenever the talk seemed 
in danger of flagging. She was so 
deeply absorbed that Helen called her 
twice unheeded, and then came and put 
her hand on her shoulder. 

‘I’m so sorry to interrupt you, dear,’’ 
she said. ‘‘I know how anxious you 
are about the Pauline dresses, but Mervyn 
is going.’’ 

Roger was going, too, it appeared, 
and Mervyn’s eyes, as she said good-bye 
to Selma, were even more deprecating 
than when she kissed her first. 

A few minutes after, Tyrrell also said 
good-bye. 

‘‘By the bye,’’ he said to Selma, as 
he took leave, ‘‘Sybilla tells me that 
you don’t mean to come to us on the 
second.”’ 

Selma shook her head with a faint 
smile. The occasion in question was 
Miss Tyrrell’s first large ‘‘at home’’ of 
the season. 

‘‘T shall have Pauline so much on 
my mind,’’ she said. 

‘‘T am sorry !’’ he answered, gravely, 
and then he shook hands with Helen 
and Humphrey and went away; and, as 
soon as he was gone, Selma, saying that 
she had a great deal to do before dinner, 
ran quickly upstairs. 

As the door closed behind her, and 
Helen and Humphrey were left alone 
together, the former turned a radiant 
face toward her husband. 

‘¢T wonder whether she noticed,’’ she 
cried. ‘‘I thought she looked rather 
odd and excited when she kissed Mervyn. 
Well, at any rate,’’ with a happy little 
laugh, ‘‘ I should think she would soon 
know now. Wasn’t it delightful that 
they should meet here like that? Oh, 
poor dear, how pleased she will be !’’ 


’ 
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Humphrey was putting his sketches 
together with a rather grave and pre- 
occupied air. 

**T wonder 
answer to his wife’s first 
wonder !’’ 

During the next two or three days, 
that same grave preoccupied air returned 
to Humphrey again and again, and 
Helen thought he must be meditating a 
new picture. To facilitate his medita- 
tions, she left him as much as possible 
alone, expecting each evening that, as 
she sat with him while he smoked, he 
would deliver himself, according to his 
custom, first of a few slow words—few 
and far between—which should gradu- 
ally grow under her very womanly and 
loving, if somewhat incomprehending, 
sympathy to a full description of the 
picture which was growing in his mind ; 
a description which he usually seemed to 
put into words as much for his own sake 
as forhers. But no such words came 
from him during these days, though, 
when Helen left him alone, he would sit 
meditatively smoking or walk up and 
down with a troubled face. 

It was late in the afternoon, four days 
after, and Helen herself was _ out. 
Humphrey, alone in the studio, had 
been standing in the same reflective atti- 
tude for very many minutes, when he 
was roused by the sudden opening of 
the door, and Roger came in quickly. 

‘I’m afraid I ought not to bang in 
like this,’’ he said. ‘‘ But if you’re not 
too busy, old fellow, I should like to talk 
to you a bit.”’ 

A curious look, as of a man who has 
taken a sudden and rather desperate reso- 
lution and intends to carry it immedi- 
ately into action, had come _ over 
Humphrey’s face at the sight of his 
brother, and it intensified at Roger’s 
words. 

«¢ Sit down, old boy,’’ he said. 
been wanting a talk, too.”’ 

Roger paused in the act of settling 
himself in his chair, and looked at him. 

‘*You have?’’ he said. ‘‘ Well, go 
ahead, then. Or wait a bit,’’ he added. 
‘‘Suppose, I have my say first? It’s 
rather on my mind.’’ 


?? 


he said, apparently in 
words, ‘‘I 
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‘<Go on, then.’’ 

But Roger did not go on. He leaned 
forward in his chair, propped his chin 
on his hands, his elbows on his knees, 
and sat staring into the fire. 

‘Humphrey, old boy,’’ he began at 
last, in a low voice, ‘‘no one knows 
so well as you how hard I was hit.’’ 

Humphrey started and looked at him, 
his face full of sympathy and hope. 

«« Yes,’’ he said. 

‘¢ I shall think of her as long as I live, 
as—as—well, as altogether different to 
any other woman,’’ Roger went on, 
slowly ; ‘‘ like a queen, or—or a saint, 
or something like that. But I’m only a 
man, you see; and a man wants—wants 
something nearer to him for his wife, 
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I’ve come to understand.’’ He paused, 
and Humphrey’s face changed suddenly; 
he turned it away without speaking, and, 
after a moment, Roger went on: 

‘I told her just how it was, and she 
understands exactly. . I~she—we—” 
He paused again, having confused him. 
self past all extrication, and Humphrey 
said, without looking at him: 

‘« You are not talking of Selma now, 
Tell me what you mean.”’ 

‘‘T am engaged to Mervyn Dallas,” 
answered Roger. 

He never knew what Humphrey had 
been going to say to him. When he 
asked on a sudden thought as he said 
good-bye, Humphrey had forgotten. 

(TO BE CONTINUED. ) 


IN WINTER. 


BY LISA A. FLETCHER. 


Silent now the leafless choirs, 


'? ONE are all the songs of summer, 
P 


And no more the drowsy murmur 
Of the bee my thought inspires. 

Gone are all the beauteous blossoms 
Which exhaled so sweet a breath ; 
One scarce would think such dainty bowers 
Could e’er feel the touch of death. 


Yet somewhere flowers are ever blooming, 
Lending sweetness none may see ; 
Somewhere glad-voiced birds are singing— 
Singing, winging, glad and free! 


Do the breezes from the southland 
Sometimes catch a strain of song, 
Bear it upward to the northland 
Where our hearts are waiting long ? 
Do the winds from climes more sunny 
Sometimes touch with gentle wand 
Some frail blossom of the tropics 
And wing its breath to our cold land ? 


If not, why those joyous seasons 
Which wrap the soul with sudden light, 
And bring pictures of the summer 
Into the midst of winter’s night? 
Or is it that a fairy spirit 
Lingers still of summer flown? 
That they seem so strangely near us, 
Bird and blossom still our own ! 

















THE SQUIRE’S TAX-RECEIPTS. 


BY GENEVA MARCH. 


had just struck ten. The break- 

fast-dishes were all washed up, 
the floor was swept as clean as a new 
pin, and all the dead leaves were picked 
off from Sadie Denton’s velvety masses 
of geraniums in the window, and Aunt 
Sally had just taken out her basket of 
family mending and adjusted the spec- 
tacles she wore at her book and needle. 

Aunt Sally kad just turned her fortieth 
year—a plump cherry-cheeked old maid, 
with a heart as young as it had been at 
sixteen, and a marvelous way of identify- 
ing herself with the hopes and joys and 
fears of the younger generation. Nobody 
fell in love in all the neighborhood, but 
Aunt Sally was straightway intrusted with 
the secret of it; no affaire du cceur came 
to an untimely blight, but Aunt Sally’s 
was the faithful breast on which descended. 
oceans of tears; wedding, christening, 
and funeral were all incomplete without 
the aid and counsel and presence of Aunt 
Sally Denton. 

‘Aunt Sally ! 
are you ?”’ 

And Sadie Denton came in, with 
flushed cheeks and sparkling eyes— 
a pretty young girl of eighteen, with 
satin-brown hair, eyes like sherry wine, 
and ripe scarlet lips. Her simple calico 
dress fitted like one of Worth’s own, 
her black sateen apron was embroidered 
with cherry silk in the corners, and the 
cambric ruffle around her neck was fluted 
by her own busy fingers. 

“T’ve got a letter from him, Aunt 
Sally !’’ said Sadie, breathlessly. ‘A 
letter I found under the fourth rail of 
the fence by the big elderberry.”’ 

“‘A letter, dear? But what will your 
father say ?”’ 

“I can’t help what pa says,’’ said 
Sadie, defiantly. ‘‘I love Jasper Carle- 


T* jangling old eight-day clock 


Oh, Aunt Sally! where 


ton, and he loves me, and we mean to 
be married just as soon as he can save up 
money enough to rent Miller’s farm ; so 
there now, and—’’ 





‘‘Hem! Hem-a-hem-m-m!’’ 

Like the notes of a French horn, the 
Squire’s deep sonorous method of clear- 
ing his throat announced his coming, 
even before his footsteps sounded on the 
outer kitchen door-step; and, at the 
premonitory sound, Sadie’s courage evap- 
orated like March mists in the sunshine. 

‘Oh, Aunt Sally, he’s coming !’’ she 
cried. ‘* What shall I do?’’ 

With a quick motion of the hand, 
Sadie slipped the tell-tale letter back of 
the clock, where the almanac, Aunt 
Sally’s recipes for soft gingerbread, and 
the Squire’s tax-receipts were thrust, 
cheek by jowl. 

Scarcely had she hidden it away, when 
the Squire himself came in—a great sun- 
burned six-footer of an agricultural giant. 

‘¢Hello!’’ said he, ‘‘where’s them 
taxes? I’m going to town, and I may 
as well pay ’em to-day as any time— 
though I always did say, and always will, 
to the day of my death, as it ain’t noway 
fair that I, with no childer to send to 
school, should pay eight dollars a year 
school-tax !”’ 

“‘Pll get them for you, pa,’’ sajd 
Sadie, turning pink. 

‘*T can reach ’em,’’ cried Aunt Sally. 

But the Squire reached his long arm 
over both their heads. 

“<P ll get ’em myself,’’ said he. 
‘¢ Guess I hain’t lost the use of my hands 
yet. Lemmesee: school-tax for 1890— 
Hello! what’s this—a letter? ‘My 
darling little Sally.’ Hel-lo!’’ 

Sadie Denton uttered a little shriek. 
Aunt Sally dropped the mending-basket, 
and out rolled four pairs of striped hose, 
a kitchen apron, and two tea-towels. 

The Squire uttered a sound like the 
roar of his infuriated bovine majesty. 

‘« Sally !’’ shouted he, ‘‘I’m ashamed 
of you! Love-letters at your age !’’ 

‘“*Good land o’ Goshen!’’ gasped 
Aunt Sally, while Sadie burst into an 
hysterical sound between sobbing and 
laughing. 
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‘‘And from a man young enough to be 
severely added the 


your son, I'll bet!’’ 
Squire. 

‘‘Well,’’ faltered Aunt Sally, ‘he 
ain’t more’n one-and-twenty.’’ 

‘¢ Sally Denton, ain’t you ashamed ?’’ 
reiterated the Squire, waving the letter 
high in the air. 

‘« He’s a very good young man,”’ said 
Aunt Sally, feebly. 

‘¢ He ain’t, in sober ‘arnest,’’ said the 
Squire. 

‘*He is, though!’’ asseverated Aunt 
Sally, beginning to rally her scattered 
senses. ‘‘He means it, and he’s only 
waiting for your consent.’’ 

‘¢ Humph!’’ said the Squire, with a con- 
temptuous sniff. ‘* My consent, indeed! 
He’s welcome to it. What does the old 
song say,?— 


«One of the very best matckes, 

Both are well mated in life; 

She’s got a fool for a husband, 
And he’s got a fool for a wife !’ 


And that’s the way it will be with you 
two !”’ 

‘*T don’t care a pin for your old 
songs. Give me that letter!’’ said Aunt 
Sally, valiantly. 

The Squire presented it, with an iron- 
ical bow. 

‘¢ With my blessing !’’ sneered he. 

‘‘And your consent for the writer of 
this letter to marry the girl of his love ?’’ 

‘‘ Rather an old girl !’’ said the Squire, 
contemptuously. 

«‘ Young ‘or old, it don’t matter; all 
we want is your consent,’’ retorted Aunt 
Sally. 

‘‘All right,’’ said the Squire; ‘‘ you 
have it.’’ 

«You'll not go back on your word ?”’ 

‘Did I ever do such a thing yet?’’ 
said he, with dignity. 

‘Very well,’’ said Aunt Sally; ‘‘ it’s 
a bargain.’’ 

‘¢You couldn’t be more. particular 
about it, if it was a treaty between two 
nations,’’ said the Squire, with a laugh. 

‘Well, so it. is, on a small scale,’’ 
said Aunt Sally,. briskly. 

‘« Oh, papa! papa!’’ said Sadie, throw- 
ing herself on his breast. 
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‘*Eh?’’ said her father. ‘‘ How dogg ~ 
all this concern you, I’d like to know?” ” 

‘¢ The letter was written to Sarah,” 
said Aunt Sally, with a demure blink of 
her spectacles. ‘‘And Jasper Carleton 
wrote it! And you’ve just given-your 
consent for their marriage !’’ 

‘‘It ain’t so!’’ thundered he. 

‘* Yes, -it is!’’ persisted Aunt Sally, 
‘* You distinctly consented that the writer 
of this letter should marry the girl of 
his love! Didn’t he, Sarah ?’’ 

‘¢ Of—of—of course he did,’’ faltered 
Sadie, laughter and tears striving together 
in the soft limpid eyes. 

The Squire cleared his throat and 
loosened his collar. 

‘¢ Girls,’’ said he, huskily, ‘‘ you’ ve set 
a trap for me!’’ 

‘*No, we haven’t,’’ said Aunt Sally. 

*« We never thought of such a thing,” 
declared Sadie, retreating behind: her 
pocket-handkerchief. 

‘¢But I never was one to break my 
word,’’ said the Squire. ‘‘And what I 
said, I'll stick to; so there, now! Jap 
Carleton is a decent young fellow enough, 
though Sadie might have had Judge 
Miller’s son for the holding up of her 
finger—’’ 

‘‘But I didn’t love him,’’ piteously 
protested Sadie. 

‘‘And,’’ continued the Squire, without 
any notice of the interruption, ‘‘ if she’s. 
so set on havin’ him, he may as. well 
come here at once and help me manage 
the farm; two pair o’ han’s is bettern 
one, any way you can fix it.’’ ; 

‘‘Dear, dear, dear papa!’’ chirped 
Sadie, nearly choking him in the fullness 
of her gratitude. 

‘«‘And now I’ll goand pay them taxes,” 
said the Squire. 

When he was gone, Aunt Sally and 
Sadie looked at each other. Aunt Sally 
began to laugh, and Sadie to cry. ~ 

‘¢ Dearest auntie, it’s all your doing; 
you’re our guardian angel.’’ 

‘‘An angel in a gingham apron and 
spectacles,’’ said she, cheerily. ‘No 
matter ; it’s all right now. We must get 
to work on your dresses and things right 
away, an’ I must borrow Mrs. Thomp- 
son’s weddin’-cake recipe.”’ 





BY PHEBE WESTCOTT HUMPHREYS. 


We have secured as Editor of this department 
Mrs. Phebe Westcott Humphreys, a member of 
the Pennsylvania Horticultural Society, an enthu- 
siastic flower-lover and successful cultivator. 
Send all communications to her address, 

STATION A, Philadelphia, Pa. 


AMONG THE FLOWERS IN MARCH. 


|" early summer blooming in great 


profusion is desired, we must plan 
and work for it in March. Many 
of the annuals will be ready for bloom- 
ing by the time the weather becomes 
settled so that they may be planted out- 
side, if the seeds are started early this 
month. Conservatory plants 
will require repotting—all that 
have outgrown their pots or 
exhausted the nutriment of the 
soil; slips and cuttings may be 
rooted in sand throughout the 
month, and many of the sum- 
mer-blooming bulbs may be 
started into growth. 
It seems to be the general 
impression that only those who 
have greenhouses or conserva- 
tories can succeed with work of 
this kind, and the owners of 
dainty window-gardens are con- 
tent to wait patiently until warm 
weather before they make any 
effort to secure early blossoms, 
because they do not realize the 
simplicity of this spring culture. 
You have only to bear in mind 
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a few general principles, and be willing 
to give a certain amount of time to the 
very fascinating work. 

An acquaintance of mine, who had 
some three or four dozen plants in a 
large bay-window, and only the sunny 
kitchen-windows in which to start the 
seed and slips, raised more plants last 
spring than her neighbor who had all 
the conveniences of propagating-benches, 
etc., in a fine greenhouse, and more than 
a hundred plants from which to secure 
the slips; and the lawn of the former 
was much handsomer all summer, with 
the quantity and variety of bloom, for 


COSMOS HYBRIDUS. 
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she enjoyed the work, was careful to 
work intelligently, and was determined 
to succeed in spite of all difficulties. 


This seed-sowing and the rooting of cut- 
tings were mentioned in the February 
number, but some important facts were 
omitted for want of space. 

The most important point in the seed- 


planting is the depth. A safe rule is to 
plant each variety according to the 
diameter of the seed. A depth of three 
times the diameter will be satisfactory, 
if the soil is light and porous. Thus, 
a large seed like the canna, etc., nearly 
a fourth of an inch in diameter, may 
be covered with from one-half to three- 
quarters of an inch of the soil; while 
the very small seed which seem almost 
invisible will require the slightest possi- 
ble sifting of soil. . Watering in this case 
must be very carefully done, or the seeds 
will be washed out of place. In water- 
ing by absorption—that is, by setting 
the seed-pan or box in another pan con- 
taining the water, and allowing the soil 
to absorb the water through the drainage- 
holes in the bottom—be very careful 
that the seed-pan does not overflow ; 
allow it to remain until the soil is simply 
moist, not saturated. 


MAGAZINE. 


The sand-bed or sand-pot in which 
the cuttings are being rooted should not 
only be kept constantly moist, but warm 
as well. It may be placed in the sunny 
window, and be careful the temperature 
is not allowed to get too low at night, 
for we will still have plenty of cold 
nights during March; and if the slips 
or cuttings are once frosted, or the sand 
becomes perfectly dry and baked, it will 
be useless to try to save them—better 
throw them right out and try again. 


COSMOS. 


While many varieties of annuals are 
started early in the window- garden 
simply for the sake of having blossoms a 
few weeks earlier than they could other- 
wise be secured, it is really necessary to 
give the Cosmos this early start, if we 
would enjoy them at their best. They 
bloom with the chrysanthemunis, late in 
the fall, continuing to display their 
beauty until frost. I have found that 
they must not be planted in rich soil, 
when taken to the border, if early and 
abundant blooming is desired. If the 
seed is started in March or April, the 
seedlings will be several inches high 
when it is warm enough to transplant 
them to their summer home; and if 
they are given a rich soil, they will grow 
surprisingly fast—I measured plants last 
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summer that were over eight feet in 
height—and will not begin to bloom 
before the last of September or first of 
October, as the rich soil forms foliage at 
the expense of flowers. But plant in 
rather poor soil, and keep the plants as 
dwarf and stocky as possible, and you 
will be rewarded with luxuriant blooming 
during the fall months: ‘They are very 
satisfactory for fall blooming in. the 
house ; in transplanting the seedlings to 
their summer beds, pot a few and sink 
the pots in the border, and before there 
is danger of frost take them inside: the 
tall plants crowned with the wealth of 
bloom will be greatly admired in the 
window-garden for several weeks after 
they have been destroyed by the frost 
outside. 

If you cultivated these beautiful 
flowers last year and saved the seed, do 
not depend on these for this year’s dis- 
play, or you may be disappointed. At 
the North, our seasons are not long 
enough to ripen the seed properly, and, 
even if you think you have given them 
time for perfect maturity by early start- 


ing in the spring and prolonged bloom- 
ing inside in the fall, it will be best to 
purchase fresh seed of a reliable dealer 
each year, if you would be sure of suc- 
cess. 


RAISING DAHLIAS FROM SEED. 


Many neglect Dahlia culture because 
they think it is necessary to buy the 
numerous varieties of expensive bulbs if 
they would have a fine assortment of 
blooms in the fall; and few realize how 
very easily they may be raised from seed. 
A package of mixed seed, costing only 
a few cents, will produce many handsome 
plants with very little care on your part. 
Plant the seed in light rich soil, in 
March or early in April, and, when the 
second pair of leaves develop, trans- 
plant the seedlings to pots containing 
the same soil as that in, the seed-pan. 
In planting the seed, do not crowd them, 
but allow enough space to give each 
seedling a generous ball of soil in trans- 
planting, so that the roots need not be 


&?) 
disturbed. They may remain in these 
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pots of soil, where they will make rapid 
growth, until the last of May, when they 
should be carefully turned from the pots 
and planted in the fertile well-spaded 
garden-bed. -Keep the ground mellow 
and free from weeds, give plenty of 
water just before the blooming period, 
being careful to soak the soil down deep, 
so that each root will have its share of 
the moisture.. With this treatment, the 


number and variety of blooms will sur- 
prise and delight you. 

After the flowers are killed by the 
frost, these young bulbs-may receive the 
same treatment as the old ones, storing 
them in boxes of dry sand in the celJar, 
and they will be ready to produce still 
finer bloom next year. 

If you are anxious for something new 
and fine in Dahlias, include a package 
of cactus dahlias in ordering the seed. 
This new variety will produce peculiar 
flowers somewhat resembling cactus 
blooms. They are double and very 
handsome. 

Another variety that is especially desir- 
able, having finely cut foliage and single 
flowers that are large and beautifully 
striped and variegated, is the Dahlia 
Gracilis 
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The handsome Pelargoniums, or Lady 
Washington Geraniums, are becoming 
more popular every year. They must 
have intelligent culture if we would 
enjoy them at their best. 

Mrs. J. P. A., one of my first corre- 
spondents through this department, writes 
to ask me what can be done with ‘‘ these 
disappointing plants.’’ Shesays: ‘‘ They 
were beautiful when I 
purchased them last 
spring, but the florist 
must have forced them 
until they were worth- 
less ; for, after continu- 
ing to bloom for about 
a month, the flowers all 
faded, and I have not 
been able to secure one 
small bud since. I gave 


them the very best of 
care all summer, keep- 
ing them weeded, wat- 
ered, and fertilized, and 
throughout the winter 


they have had the very 
best advantages of even 
temperature, sunlight, 
and moisture, and still 
they are the most dilap- 
idated _ sickly - looking 
specimens you can well 
imagine.’’ 

I quote this much of 
the letter, so that all my 
readers may know just 
what treatment she has 
given these much-abused 
plants. How many of 
you have attempted their 
culture with the same 
results? I find that this is the usual 
method among amateurs. I wish-I could 
impress upon the minds of all the impor- 
tance of ascertaining the culture required 
by every new plant that is bought. If 
you order from a distant florist, study 
the catalogued description, and be sure 
that you know what sort of plant you 
are buying, and what treatment is neces- 
sary before you buy. If you are attracted 
by a beautiful specimen in a florist’s 


TUBEROSES. 


window, do not be so thoughtless as to 
make the purchase without requesting 
him to tell you the method of culture 
required. This caution on your part, 
and a few minutes’ conversation on the 
part of the florist, may save you months 
of unnecessary care and much disappoint- 
ment. 

As in the case of these pelargoniums, 
this careful summer culture and winter 
forcing is the very worst treatment that 
could be given the 
plants. They are not 
satisfactory plants for 
the winter window-gar- 
den, and should not be 
grown for this purpose; 
neither are they constant 
summer bloomers. The 
blooming period is dur- 
ing the months of April, 
May, and June. During 
this time, they are truly 
magnificent. Then comes 
the resting period, and 
this is very important. 
Pick off all the faded 
flowers, place the plants 
in a sheltered spot in 
the garden, do not give 
them any stimulants and 
but very little water, and 
be careful not to force 
them or encourage rapid 
growth. Early in the 
fall, they should be re- 
potted in good rich soil, 
and cut back severely. 
It is the new growth 
that produces the flowers 
in the spring, and it will 
be best to cut back the 
old branches to within 
a few inches of the main stalk in order 
to secure a quantity of fine vigorous- 
blooming branches. They should not 
be placed in a warm room or forced by 
fertilizers into rapid growth, during the 
early winter months, but allowed to grow 
slowly in a low temperature. During 
February, they should be gradually 
accustomed to a warm temperature, and 
early in March they may be placed on 
the warmest, sunniest shelf in your 
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nhouse or window-garden, the supply 
of water increased, and liquid manure 
applied occasionally, and in a few weeks 
the plants will be covered with a wealth 
of bloom. 

The time for rooting slips and cuttings 
is after the old plants have commenced 
their resting period. After they have 
finished blooming, and watering has been 
omitted for some time, so that the sap 
is retarded in its motion, the shoots will 
become firm, and, as the drying-off 
ripens the stems, they will root more 
readily. 


CACTUS HINTS. 


The cactus rockery or groups of speci- 
men plants, which have been used for 
decorating parlors and halls throughout 
the winter, may now be brought into 
full sunshine and warmth for rapid 
growth and blooming. This class of 
plants, being very accommodating, can 
be imposed upon more than almost any 
others. By this I do not mean to imply 
that it is a fair thing to impose on plants, 
simply because it can be done with 
impunity. But it is often desired to take 
a few fine plants from their bright warm 
winter-quarters in the conservatory, and 
use them for hall decoration, where they 
will have little sunlight and uneven 
temperature. Most plants will resent 
this treatment; but there are many 
varieties of cactus that choose the warm 
summer months for rapid growth and 
blooming, and during the winter are 
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content to remain almost dormant, 
requiring but little water—a great advan- 
tage where there are carpets to be soiled 
—and standing dust and shade and 
variable temperature better than most 
plants. A table filled with several speci- 
men plants, or a rockery containing a 
variety of the odd.forms, will be greatly 
admired by all interested in these strange 
lants. 

They should now be taken to the con- 
servatory, for they will soon begin their 
annual growth. Give them -the hottest, 


sunniest windows, and increase the sup- 
ply of water as they continue to develop. 


STARTING TUBEROSES. 


The tuberuse requires a long season 
for perfect development, and, unless the 
bulb is started into growth very early, 
many of the flowers will be destroyed by 
the frost. In order to secure a succession 
of bloom, the bulbs may be potted at 
intervals during March and April. 
When you pot the bulbs, do not allow 
the mass of old roots to remain on them, 
for they will decay and injure the new 
rootlets; cut them all off close to the 
solid bulb, and, when potted in good 
rich soil, it will soon begin to grow. 
Keep them growing slowly through 
March and April. I will not take the 
space to give directions for summer 
culture until May, as they should not be 
planted outside until the middle of the 
month, or until all danger of frost is 
past. 





TRAGIC MICE. 
BY O. H. 


[' Was a tragic little mouse 


THE 


All bent on suicide 
Because another little mouse 
Refused to be his bride. 


‘‘Alas !’’ he squeaked, ‘‘ I shall not wed ! 
My heart and paw she spurns, 

I’ll hie me to the cat instead, 
From whence no mouse returns !’’ 


The playful cat met him half-way ; 
Said she: ‘‘I feel for you; 

You’re dying for a mouse, you say ° 
i’m dying for one, too !”’ 


Now, when Miss Mouse beheld his doom, 
Struck with remorse, she cried: 


<«In death we’ll meet. O cat! make 
room 


For one more mouse inside.’’ 


The playful cat was charmed ; said she: 
‘< T shall be, in a sense, 

Your pussy catafalque !’’ 
It was her last offense ! 


Ah me! 


Reader, take warning from this tale, 
And shun the punster’s trick ; 

Those mice, for fear lest cats might fail, 
Had eaten arsenic ! Life. 
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MR. AND MRS. SQUIRREL. 


BY CORA A. LEWIS. 


AT am a fac’, chilluns, it hab been 
D some time sence Ria tol’ you a 
tale; but, honeys, Ria’s been 

po’ly: howsomebeh, I gwine tow tell 
you-all ’bout Misto an’ Mizzes Squir’l. 

One ebenin’, Misto Squir’] come in 
an’ sot down an’ look bery mou’ nful-like 
at his wife, an’ she say: 

‘‘ What de mattaw, honey ? 
thing wrong ?”’ 

‘©Oh, yes, I’s feahed so,’’ he say. 
‘« You know, we is not got ouah sto’- 
room neah full fo’ de wintah, an’ I’s 
been lookin’ roun’ de whole long day 
*mongst de trees an’ bresh, a-scratchin’ 
de hide neahly offen me, hopin’ tow fin’ 
a heap ob nuts tow tote home; but 
tickle me wid a flea’s feadah ef I foun’ 
skusly ’nough fo’ my dinnah.”’ 

‘‘Oh, well, don’t you trouble so,” 
she ansah, real chu’ful-like. ‘‘ We’s got 
right smawt, you know, acawns an’ 
ches’nuts an’ hick’y-nuts, an’ I reckon 
we kin mek out. Chippy’s done gone, 
anyhow, you know,’’ an’ she stop a 
minute tow wipe off a teah, ’kase Chippy 
wus huh only chile, an’ he done runned 
away in de summeh. 

‘«T hopes de deah chile is whah dah’s 
a plenty,’’ she goes on, presen’ ly.; ‘‘ he’s 
had time to git outen dese pahts, whah 
things is so skase.”’ 

‘*You’s mighty right, Weety,’’ says 
hnh husban’, ‘‘ fo” I nebeh seen so little 
mas’ in my life; nuts an’ sich am ’most 
as skase as buzzahd’s teef.’’ 


Am any- 
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«Well, I reckon we bettah tuhn in 
now,’ say Mizzes Squir’l; ‘‘it am git- 
tin’ late, an’ to-morry i’ll go out wid 
you—two heads is mo’ dan one, an’ fo’ 
han’s mus’ suttinly mek leabes fly fastah 
dan two. You see ef de bahk do’ am 
fix right, while I draw de leaf ’’—chil- 
Juns, what yo’ maw done call de cu’ttins 
tow de settin’-room ?—oh, yes, puttaiah ; 
so she draw de leaf puttaiah snug an’ 
tight, an’ dey lay down tow res’ in deih 
sof’ moss bed, feelin’ bery well. 

Nex’ mawnin’, dey got out ully, an’ 
‘clude dey wouldn’t eat a bite ob bre’k- 
fus’ outen deih sto’ ; dey’d wajt tell dey 
fin’ some in de woods. 

‘‘Umph!”’ groans Misto Squir’l, atteh 
dey stahts out; ‘‘it am mouty.col’! 
Good t’ing we done got ouah wahm fuh 
coats jes’ when we did; don’t spec’ dah 
wus no mo’ fo’ us whah dese kem frum.”’ 

‘¢ Hush !’’ say Mizzes Squir’1]; ‘‘ yeah’s 
a big ches’nut-tree, an’ ef we’s shawp we 
kin git some fo’ anybody else gits yeah.”’ 
An’ she went tow scratchin’ an’ scrapin’ 
at a gre’t rate. 

‘‘Whew! yeah’s two de fines’ nuts I 
ebeh seen. We'll eat ouah bre’kfus’ 
now; den we kin git some tow tote 
home, I reckin.’’ 

Jes’ den, two brack eyes peeps out 
frum behin’ de tree, an’ two yeahs sticks 
up ’bove ’em. 

‘““Why, how’s you, 
Hope we fin’s you well.’’ 

‘‘Tol’able, thank ye, nabaws; but I’s 
moutily decomposed tow tell you dat dis 
lan’ ‘longs tow Misto ’Possum, an’ he 
done hiah me tow keep trespass’ offen 
it. In co’se, he don’t keeah ’ bout ches’ - 
nuts hisself; but he done made a bah- 
gin wid Misto Tu’key-gobble to trade 
“em fo’ ’simmonses. Don’t think hawd 
ob it; I jus’ mentions it tow be submis- 
sive, but I’s ’bleeged tow gib ’count ob 
de crap on it. Howsumebeh, you’s wel- 
come tow yo’ bre’kfus’, on my awdah, 
an’ I’s griebous ’kase I kain’t gib you 
none tow tote home.”’ 

‘*Oh, you’s bery ’scusable, den,’’ say 
Misto Squir’]; ‘‘ we thank you fo’ yo’ 
gratichude, an’ now we'll jog ‘long, 
hopin’ tow fin’ some sto’* elsewhah fo’ 
wintah.’’ 


Misto Rabbit? 
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‘‘] wish you good luck,’’ say Misto 
Rabbit; ‘‘ but ’bisions is so skase dis 
yeah, I feahed eb’ry tree done spoke 
fo"."" 

An’ dey foun’ out he wus right, too ; 
fo’, dough dey s’arch tell nigh sundown, 
dey don’t fin’ half a dozen nuts. At 
las’, jus’ dey thinkin’ ’bout gwine home, 
dey comes to a. fawm-yahd, an’ de 
fawmeh wus loadin’ up his keart wid 
bags o’ cawn tow go tow mill de nex’ 
mawnin’. He lif’ de las’ bag tow go 
in, an’ de string bre’k, an’ de cawn jus’ 
fly, honeys, all roun’ dah. : 

‘«Drat de luck!’’ say de man; ‘I 
kain’t tek dis yeah up now, suttin, ’kase 
de hawgs is ’bout tow t’ah de pen fo’ 
deih suppah. Nuthin’ won’t trouble it 
while I’s gone, I reckon, lessen ’tis a 
squir’l, an’ I don’t keer ’bout him.’’ 
An’ away he went. 

Den sech a_ scram’lin’ 
seen ! 

‘*Hol’ on,’’ say Mizzes Squir’l; 
‘‘stop a minute. You know, time we 
could tote a load home an’-git back 
ag’in, ’twould all be gone. I makes de 
notion dat we hides a heap ob it unneh 
some ob dese yeah clods in dis yeah 
fiel’, den we come back an’ git it when 
we chuse.”’ 

‘¢ Well, now you suttinly isa keenah,’’ 
say Misto Squir’l, an’ he look at huh 
bery miratinly. So dey did, hones’ly, 
chilluns, some squir’ls did do det, an’ a 
man seen ’em; an’ den dey loaded up 
deiah jaws, an’ away dey went tow deiah 
hollow tree. ’*Twas late when dey got 
dah, puffin’ an’ blowin’ frum goin’ so 
fas’, an’ dey ’clude dey lay by tell 
mawnin’, an’ stawt fo’ sun-up an’ git de 
balance. Dey jus’ drap de cawn on de 
block table dat night, dey wus so tiahed ; 
an’ sune de nex’ mawnin’, Mizzes Squir’] 
she go to rectify de house ’fohe she 
stawt off, an’ she tote de cawn tow de 
sto’-room, an’ den sech a lamination 
you nebeh hearn tell ob. 

‘Oh, my soul an’ body !’’ she holler. 
‘‘Q-o-h, whatebeh we gwine do now? 
Somebody’s done gone an’ buggled ouah 
sto’-room while we wus gone yist’day, 
an’ dah am not a scrap naw a shell lef’ 
tow tell de tale.’’ 


you nebeh 
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Den Misto Squir’| he come a-runnin’, 

an’ he go to lookin’ roun’ see ef he kin 
fin’ any mawk ob de buggle. At las’ he 
say : 
‘* Hush, ooman; no use to keery on 
so—’twon’t tote it back. Look yeah,’’ 
an’ he p’inted to some’h’n on de groun’. 
‘* What dat ?’’ 

‘* Looks like a human’s tracks,”’ 
she. 

‘¢ Dat what it am, fora fac’; so, you 
see, some 0’ dem rascally human boys 
has done rob us an’ lef’ us tow starb’, 
"kase we suttin kain’t git no mo’ dis 
wintah,’’ an’ he nigh broke down hisse’f. 

It wus jus’ so, chillun ; an’ I hope it 
warn’t none ob my boys done sech a 
cruel thing. Dah dem squir’ls had 
wu’ked as hawd as beavahs all dem long 
weeks, tow git up deiah wintah sto’, an’ 
den tow hab it stoled lak dat wus too 
pow’ful onery fo’ anything; it wus 
wicked. 

Dey den went out, Misto an’ Mizzes 
Squir’l, an’ dey hunt about ontel dey 
fin’ a few mo’ acawns. Den dey go 


say 


home an’ ’vide up de cawn an’ acawns 


into exstallments—-dat is, you know, 
honeys, lak some people pays on deiah 
fu’nichure what dey buys: one dollah 
dis week, and anodeh one nex’ week. 
Nigh’s dey c’u’d, dey fix it so ’twill las’ 
a right smawt while ; but de po’ tions wus 
mighty small. Misto Squir’l he look de 
lion ‘squah in de face; he say bery 
sof’ly : 

‘‘Ah me! we kain’t frisk about an’ 
hab no’ good times dis wintah; ’kase, 
you know, ex’cise would ‘crease ouah 
appletite, an’ den we wouldn’t hab 
nuffin’ to insatisfy it wid, an’ so we keep 
jus’ close as we kin, an’ maybe we mout 
mek out.’’ 

But, as de wintah went on, dey foun’ 
it wus a bery po’ mek out—jus’ a few 
grains ob cawn, an’ a acawn aw two, a 
day. At las’, Mizzes Squir’l tuk sick; 
but she wouldn’t ‘low ’twas cawn—an’ 
not ’nough at dat—was de cause ob it, 
but she make ’tence she co’t a monst’ ous 
col’, an’ hab pow’ ful headache, ’kase she 
knowed ’twould mek huh husban’ feel so 
bad tow think he couldn’t git ne mo’ 
ches’ nuts an’ sich fo’ huh. 
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She lay by free days, an’ Misto Squir’l 
he done what he could; but she didn’t 
get no betteh, so he walks obeh tow 
Mizzes Rabbit an’ ax huh tow step back 
wid him an’ see what she thinks ob his 
wife’s case. ‘‘Suttinly,’’ say Mizzes 
Rabbit, an’ she tuk along a mole’s paw 
tow tie on de sick lady’s nake, an’ some 
marry outen a sparry’s leg tow rub on 
huh head, an’ mullien-leabes to put 
drafses on huh foots ; but, nex’ mawnin’, 
she wus wusseh. 

‘*T done all I kin,’’ she say, drawin’ 
him one side, ‘‘an’ yo’ bes’ plan now’s 
tow sen’ fo’ a doctah. I ain’t so sho 
but I’d send fo’ two; ’kase she mouty 
low down, ’peahs tow me.’’ 

Den he wipes his eyes, ’kase he right 
fon’ ob his wife, an’ he say : 

‘*’Deed, dat I will, den, ’mejately. 
I’ll go git Doctah Owl an’ Doctah 
Crow.”’ 

So dey bof *tuhned wid him ; an’ fus’ 
Doctah Owl he push Mizzes Rabbit one 
side, an’ den he look Mizzes Squir'l 
obeh from her foots tow her head, an’ 
feel huh pulst. 

‘‘Hum!’’ he say, den he step back 
an’ notion to Doctah Crow tow ’zamineé 
huh. While he wus doin’ so, Doctah 
Owl he look dis away an’ dat, all obeh 
de room an’ troo de crack in de puttaiah 
intow de sto’-room. Den Doctah Crow 
he step back an’ say: ‘‘ Hum!” 

‘‘Well,’’ say Misto Squir’l, mos’ 
crazy, ‘‘kin you holpe huh? She 4m 
not dang’ous, aim she?’’ 

‘« Wait ! stop !’’ say Doctah Owl, bery 
slow, lookin’ obeh his specs. ‘** Who— 
who—who’s to pay us ef we insents tow 
describe fo’ dis lady ?”’ 

«* Caw—caw—caws,’’ speak up Doctah 
Crow, ‘‘ describin’ is ouah libin’, an’ we 
*bleeged to be paid.”’ 

‘¢Oh, my soul,’’ scream Misto Squir’l, 
tahin’ his haiah, ‘‘I kain’t pay you 
now—I am not got a thing ; but ’deed I 
will pay ef you’ll wait awhile—you’ll be 
sho’ tow git it at las’.’’ 

** Bery sorry,’’ say Doctah Owl, * but 
we couldn’t onpossibly wuk in dat way ; 
*twouldn’t be business-like.’’ 

‘‘ Naw—naw—naw,’’ puts in Doctah 
Crow. 
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Den de squir’] he wring his han’s an’ 
say: ‘‘Oh, my po’ wife, mus’ I hab to 
let you go? Oh, I kain’t!’’ An’ at 
dat, Doctah Owl p’int tow de* sto’-room 
an’ say: 

«¢ Who—who—who’s cawn am dat in 
dah ?”’ 

An’ Doctah Crom he finish it up: 

‘¢ Caw—caw—caws we kin take ouah 
pay in dat, ef push comes tow shub’.’’ 

‘«< Dat all I got in de wo'ld tow eat,’’ 
groan Misto Squir’l; ‘‘but tek it, ef 
you mus’—I mus’ hab some’h’n done 
fo’ my po’ wife.’’ 

So den Doctah Owl he look de pay- 
shun obeh ag’in an’ say : 

‘‘My deah sah, yo’ wife am suff’in’ 
wid de pelajy ob de maw ; an’ ef you do 
not invide propah nourishin’ fo’ huh, 
she cannot lib’. It mout be, ef yo’ 
cawn-crap wus not so small, I could see 
some hopes fo’ huh, an’ would come 
ag’in an’ describe some drugs fo’ huh ; 
but, as de case am what it am, I don’t 
reckon I could do no good by mo’ 
bisits. You kin, howebeh, give huh a 
pinch o’ puff-ball powdah; it mout 
resite huh somewhat.”’ 

Misto Squir’] den bring de cawn out 
tow dem, an’, atteh tekin’ mos’ all, dey 
lef’. 

When dey wus gone, Misto Squir’l 
look at Mizzes Rabbit, an’ Mizzes Rab- 
bit look at Misto Squir’l. 

‘‘Kin you mek out,’’ he say at las’, 
‘‘whedeh dese extinguished doctahs hab 
done my po’ wife any ben’ fit ?’’ 

‘‘Indeed I kain’t,’’ say Mizzes Rab- 
bit. ‘‘ Dey is reposed tow know it all, 
but I’m blest ef I b’liebe dat man 
knowed what he wus talkin’ bout when 
he awdeh dat puff-ball; he didn’t ac’ 
Jak it, nohow.’’ 

“‘An’ I jus’ am not gwine to try no 
speahmints on my wife, nuddah. Dey’s 
done gone off wid my cawn, an’ I kain’t 
holpe it; but I'll hab tow try some 
odeh plan tow cuah my wife. What 
odeh doctah does you know ob?’’ 

‘*Le’s see,’’ say Mizzes Rabbit: 
“‘dah’s Doctah Guinea-kete; dey say 
he’s a bery fine man. Ef I wus you, I’d 
tell him ’bout how two odeh doctahs 
done held a conquest obeh huh, an’ 
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didn’t do no good. Wish’t you’d stop 
by Mizzes ,Possum’s an’ tell huh I wants 
huh.”’ 

So he did, an’ tells huh ’bout his sick 
wife ; an’ she gits some ob huh ches’ nuts 
what she laid by fo’ comp’ny, an’ mek 
some brof outen ’em. 

‘* Yeah,’’ she say, when she git dah, 
‘«Je’s po’ little o’ dis down huh t’roat ; 
‘twill keep life tell de doctah git yeah.’’ 

At las’, Doctah Guinea-kete come. 

‘* Pleas’n’ day tow you,’’ he: say, 
bowin’ snipchous tow de ladies. ‘Dis 
am my frien’ Misto Tu’key-gobble; he 
jined me in de walk, an’ I didn’t 
reckon you’d keeah ef he kam in.’’ 

‘“‘Oh, no, suttinly not,’’ de ladies 
imply.” ‘‘Mos’ happy indeed. Will 
you look at de sick lady now, doctah?”’ 

At dat, he walk up tow de bed. 

‘* Yes, yes,’’ he say, atteh a minute. 
‘<Po’ cretur! a cla’ case ob bauston 
[exhaustion] brung on by de low state ob 
de sto’-room. Misto Squir’l done telled 


me how a wicked human done buggled 
so I know it am 
She bery low 


his wintah ’bisions, 
none o’ his blame. 
indeed.”’ 

‘‘Oh, will she git well?’’ ax Misto 
Squir’1, bery anxious ; an’ Misto Tu’key- 
gobble he tuhn roun’ tow Mizzes Rabbit 
an’ say: 

‘¢ Dou’ ful, dou’ ful, doy’ ful !’’ 

‘* Hush !’’ she say ; ‘‘’deed yo’s right 
now, but don’t disrecourage him.’’ Den 
she whispah tow Mizzes ’Possum: ‘‘ Dem 
kin’ ob people has no bis’ness in a sick- 
room, dat tells jus’ what dey thinks. 
Let ’em stay out, aw keep deiah mouf 
shet.’’ 

De doctah intinue: ‘‘ But we kin 
raise dis lady, I’s sho’. Med’sun am 
not what she needs bery much ob, on’y 
tow gib huh a little stren’th so’s she kin 
eat some n’u’shment; so I’ll gib huh 
dese draps, an’ about sundown I'll call 
ag’in, an’ hopes tow fin’ huh much out 
ob huh lowness ob state.’’ 

Den he bave huh head an’ wus fixin’ 
huh com’table, when dey yeah ine 
Roostah hollow outdooahs : 

‘Tell me is de doctah g-o-n-e ?”’ 

‘Why, what you want ob him?’’ ax 
Misto Squir’l, pokin’ his head out. 
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** Anodeh sick lady want him.’ 

‘© Oh, bery well ; a call fa’ you, doc- 
tah—you mus’ be in gre’t reman’. But 
stop ! hol’ on! dem odeh doctahs call fo’ 
deiah pay ’fo’ dey went. Dey tuk mos’ 
all I had, but dah’s a little cawn lef’, 
an’ you bettah tek it, an’ I'll pay you 
de res’ o’ de bill soon’s I kin.’’ 

** Not yit, not yit, not yit,’’ say Doc- 
tah Guinea-kete ; ‘‘ why, man, you mus’ 
think I’s a robbah, tellin’ me tow tek de 
vittles right out o’ yo’ mouf. [tell you, 
you’s moutily ’stakened in de man. I 
feels ’mos’ ’sulted tow know you’d name 
sech a thing. Not yit, not yit; I shall 
wait-wait, wait-wait. Maybe I’ll nebeh 
call fo’ it, ef you don’t git along right 
shawp.”’ 

Misto Tu’key-gobble he step up an’ 
look at Mizzes Squir’l onct mo’, den 
he follow de doctah out de do’, sayin’: 
‘* Dou’ ful, dou’ful, dou’ ful.’’ 

‘Well, now, dat is a doctah!’’ say 
Misto Squir’l. 

An’ ev’ybody say: ‘‘ Indeed it is.”’ 

Mizzes Squir’] she ’gan tow mend dat 
bery day, an’ at sundown yeah come 
Doctah Guinea-kete wid a gre’t slice o’ 
toas’ bread. 

**You’s doin’ fine,’’ he say, soon’s 
he look at huh, fo’ she ’gan take notice. 
‘*Obeh yawndah at de fawm-house, dey 
gib me dis slice o’ toas’ fo’ my suppah ; 
an’ I knowed ’twas de bery thing fo’ 
you, so I brung it sune’s I could.’’ 

Mizzes Squir’] she couldn’t say much, 
but she smile all obeh huh face ; an’ huh 
husban’ say: ‘* Now dat am a doctah !”’ 

An’ de doctah go on: ‘I'll bring 
you some mo’ nice things to-morry, so 
don’t you fret, Misto Squir’]; an’ I’ve 
done spoke tow some kin’ frien’s who 
will projuce yo’ ‘cessity bery much, I 
am sho’. I’ll be ‘long to-morry nigh 
sun-up, so good-night, good-night, good- 
night.”’ 

Nex’ day, dah wus a heap ob good 
eatin’s sont to Mizzes Squir’l, wid de 
comments ob yo’ frien’ ’Possum, an’ 
Coon, an’ Rabbit, an’ so on; some dey 
couldn’t use, but dey trade it fo’ some- 
"h’n dey could, an’ dey nebeh got done 
praisin’ Doctah Guinea-kete : 


-- Well, now, he am a doctah !’’ 
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But you is not tow think, chilluns, 
dat, *kase dey made out so well, de boy 
what stoled deiah sto’ away wusn’t tow 
blame. Wo, honeys, it wusn’t his fault 
dem po’ creturs didn’t starb’. I hopes 
you'll recomembah always dat it wus a 
low-down cruel thing he did, an’ don’t . 
you nebeh be led intow de mud ob tres- 
pass an’ cruelness lak dat. Don’t think, 
*kase ’twus on’y a squir’], ’twus no hawm ; 
de Lawd put dem on de yuth, an’ as 
long as dey lib’s dey has as good right 
tow de fruits ob deiah labaws as people 
has. 

What’s dat? You wants tow know 
"bout Chippy, ef he ebeh come home, 
an’ won't I tell you sometime ? 

Yes, honeys, yes; look out nex’ time 
fo’ a tale ob de reventures ob Chippy, 
Misto an’ Mizzes Squir’l’s son. 

Now, pleasant ebenin’ tow you. 


A MORTIFYING 
BY ANNA M. 


STUDIED my tables over and over, 
] and backward and forward, too; 
But I couldn’t remember six times nine, 
and I didn’t know what to do, 
Till sister told me to play with my doll 
and not to bother my head. 
‘« If you call her ‘ Fifty-four’ for a while; 
you’ ll learn it by heart,’’ she said. 


MISTAKE. 


PRATT. 


So I took my favorite Mary Ann, though 
I thought ’twas a dreadful shame 

To give such a perfectly lovely child such 
a perfectly horrid name, 

And I called her my dear little ‘ Fifty- 
four’ a hundred times, till I knew 
The answer of six times nine as well as 

the answer of two times two. 


Next day, Elizabeth Wigglesworth, who 
always acts so proud, 

Said: ‘‘Six times nine is fifty-two,” 
and I nearly laughed aloud ! 

But I wished I hadn’t when teacher said : 
** Now, Dorothy, tell if you can.” 
For I thought of my doll and—sakes 
alive !—I answered: ‘‘ Mary Ann!” 

St. Nicholas.: 
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CONDUCTED BY AUNT JEAN. 


DEFECTS OF YOUR QUALITIES. 
BY M. BOURCHIER SANFORD. 


“God draweth straight lines, but we think and 
call them crooked.” — Rutherford. 


Tares, the preacher said: ‘‘ The 

most dangerous temptations and the 
most subtle sins—perhaps one may say, 
the prevalent evils of the world—are 
phases, perversions, prostitutions, exag- 
gerations of what is good. As the most 
dangerous counterfeits are those most 
closely resembling current coin—nay, 
as there are no counterfeits that do not 
imitate cleverly or clumsily the true— 
so, most vices and the worst vices have 
some semblance of and some connection 
with some virtue. Instances will readily 
suggest themselves: as when generos- 


§ a sermon on the Parable of the 


ity becomes extravagance ; moderation, 
meanness ; liberty, license; love, lust ; 
faith, credulity ; reverence, superstition.’’ 


Every observer of human nature can 
cite instances to verify this assertion. 
We all know some whose evil doing is 
aresult of a perversion of good, whose 
faults are 


“ But a generous nature's weed, 
Or some choice virtue gone to seed.” 


I remember a golden-haired, brown- 
eyed laddie. Very lovable and generous 
he undoubtedly was, unselfish he appeared 
to be. Those to whom he was dearest 
did not see that his graceful yielding to 
others denoted a lack of will-power 
rather than the subjection of his own 
will to principle, and that the generosity 
which had one spring in his tender and 
sympathetic nature had another in a dis- 
like, rooted in selfishness, to seeing any- 
thing unpleasant. One cold day, when 
he was a wee toddler, he came into the 
house with his wind-blown curls uncov- 
ered, and explained that he had met a 
little girl who had lost her hat, and he 
had given her his own; because her 
mother would punish her if she went 
home without one, but his mother was 


always kind. That was a generous loving 
deed, and he did many such. With the 
passing of years, his popularity increased ; 
but his will-power did ‘not strengthen. 
He lent his money to friends or lavished 
it on them, remembering afterward with 
bewitching penitence that his generosity 
meant injustice to others of his family. 
The end came when he was in a position 
of trust; and, yielding to importunity, 
he borrowed surreptitiously the funds 
entrusted to him, because his heart had 
been touched by the distress of a friend 
who was in need. The result was expos- 
ure and disgrace and exile from his native 
land. 

The quality that leads us to think 
kindly of our neighbor, to say nothing 
of him if we cannot say anything good, 
may degenerate into a condoning of evil. 

Tolerance—that kindly virtue that 
leads us to consideration for the opinions 
of others, to an endeavor for a just 
judgment of others, by placing ourselves 
on their view-points—may bring us to a 
state of having no settled convictions 
of our own, or to indifference, to a cry- 
ing of ‘‘ Peace, peace, when there is no 
peace.’’ ‘The perversion of tolerance is 
one of the faults of this generation. 

On the other hand, people who have 
the courage of their convictions are 
often narrow, harsh, unyielding in their 
judgments of those who differ from 
them. 

Even the basic virtue of conscientious- 
ness, if it is not balanced by other 
qualities, may degenerate into petty 
scrupulosity and worrying about non- 
essentials. A self-opinionated, consci- 
entious person, without good judgment, 
may be very harmful as well as disagree- 
able. 

Wit and humor, valuable in’ them- 
selves, may grow to malicious ridicule, 
mimicry, and sarcasm, if not modified 
by consideration for the feelings of 
others. Self-reliance may turn to self- 
assertion and aggressiveness. 

I remember two girls who were left in 
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their early teens in charge of a family of 
motherless brothers and sisters. Their 
father’s business often called him to a 
distance from.the town where they lived. 
They kept one maid-of-all-work ; but 
she did not respect the authority of her 
young mistresses, so a great burden of 
labor and responsibility fell upon them. 

The elder girl, who was not strong, 
was, gentle, unselfish, and sympathetic 
to a faulty degree ; she sacrificed herself 
for the little ones, but she could not 
bear to deny them pleasure nor punish 
them for their naughtiness, and some- 
times they were very disorderly and 
unruly. The younger girl, stronger in 
physique and in will, full of energy and 
hating disorder, made some vigorous 
attempts to remedy the defects of her 
elder sister and to rule the household. 
She might have succeeded if she had 
been more considerate and had adopted 
gentler methods; but, for all her good 
intentions, she had only occasional suc- 
cess, and she generally aroused the 
antagonism of wills as strong as her 
own. ¥ 


She had been absent from home for 


several months, . filling a temporary 
vacancy as governess-pupil in a school. 
The day of her expected return, the 
loving elder sister busied herself prepar- 
ing the dainties the younger enjoyed, 
and afterward took the little ones into 
the neighboring woods to gather wild 
flowers for the tea-table. 

The table looked pretty and inviting ; 
but, in the other parts of the room and 
all over the house, disorder reigned as 
usual. Toys, mending, clothing, were 
on the chairs, on the floor—in every 
place, apparently, but the right one. 
The younger girl had been living in a 
well-managed household, and, when she 
entered her home, the disorder was the 
first thing that appealed to her unaccus- 
tomed eye. Without a word of greeting 
to the eager forgiving little ones, blind 
to the tokens of affection that loving 
hands had prepared, she stood at the 
door, and, looking on the confusion 
with hard disapproving eyes, she said 
bitterly : ‘‘I did hope.that, on the very 
first night of my coming back, the place 
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would have an appearance of decent 
tidiness. I suppose every cupboard and 
closet in the house has everything upside 
down, just in the old way.’’ So saying, 
she opened a closet which certainly 
justified her worst expectations. “It’s 
rather hard,’’ she commented, ‘‘ to come 
from a well-kept house to such a bedlam 
as this. I'll set to work this very night, 
tired as I am, to put it in order.’’ 

The disappointed children, quick to 
catch the contagion of ill humor, slunk 
out of the room, muttering sulkily, 
One, bolder than the rest, staid behind, 
stamped her foot, and denounced the 
new-comer. The baby looked at her 
with wide-open wondering blue eyes; 
and the weary girl, who had looked fora 
loving greeting and expressions of pleased 
surprise at her preparations, sank into a 
chair and burst into a flood of tears, 
sobbing out: ‘‘I had to let Mary [the 
maid] go home because her mother is ill, 
and there has been so much sewing and 
so much work, and baby has been teeth- 
ing and cross, and I did try so hard to 
have things comfortable for you. I 
can’t do any better, and it does seem 
sometimes as if I couldn’t stand it all 
much longer.”’ 

The younger girl’s heart smote her for 
her unkindness, especially when she 
noticed how thin and worn her sister 
looked ; but she had not the grace to 
express any regret. Years afterward, 
when the discipline of life had opened 
her eyes and softened her heart—when 
she had learned that, though energy, 
method, and decision are good qualities, 
consideration for others, gentleness, and 
forbearance are better—she remembered 
that time with keen pangs of repentance, 
and many other times when the good 
that was in her was perverted to evil. 

Skillful students of human nature do 
not base their judgments on_ isolated 
qualities, but on the effect of one upon 
another, on the combination that deter- 
mines the whole character. ‘They know 
that the virtues of love, faith, reverence, 
self-respect, generosity, conscientious- 
ness, will not be perverted into vices, 
if they are not developed at the expense 
of other qualities. We shall not be too 
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generous, if we be always just. We 
need not fear that justice will be per- 
verted to hard-heartedness, if we always 
remember mercy. We may cultivate, 
without fear of exaggerations, the virtues 
we possess, if we be careful likewise to 
cultivate those in which we are deficient. 
We do not want to be ruled by nega- 
tions. 


«“’Tis life, whereof our nerves are scant, 
Oh, life—not death—for which we pant; 
More life, and fuller, that we want.” 


The Christ did not reprove the Phari- 
sees because they paid tithe of mint and 
anise and cummin, but because they 
omitted the weightier matters of the law 
—judgment, mercy, and faith: ‘‘ These 
ought ye to have done, and not to leave 
the other undone. 
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FAILURE. 


BY FLOY CAMPBELL. 


T’S hard to know how the lines should 


Oo, 
And ‘th way that the verse should 
swing, 
And to find, when you’ve done, that to 
not one word 
Have you given the power to sing. 


It’s hard to see, in the sky and the earth, 
The beauty of light and shade, 
And the wonder and glory that color 
lends, 
And the pictures the three have made, 


And to find, when your brush has done 
its best, 
Your paper’s dull and cold, 
And there’s not a hint of the glory 
there 
Or a glimpse of the sunlight’s gold. 


It’s hard to try to be good and true, 
And to count, when the day is done, 
The thoughtless acts and words that 

fill 
The hours from sun to sun. 


But put them by: the day that seemed 
So poor and mean, the verse 
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That would not say what you wished 
it to, 
The sketch that could scarce be worse ; 


And to-morrow, perhaps, someone will 
say : 
‘« The wall of my darkened room 
Is bright with the half-guessed gleam of 
sun 
In your sketch,’’ or, ‘‘ The sweet per- 
fume 


Of clover breathes through the faltering 
rhyme 7 
That mars your verse, they say,’’ 
Or, ‘‘ You helped me more than I ever 
can tell 
By a chance word yesterday.”’ 


DOMESTIC ECONOMY. 
BY EVA M. KENNEDY. 


Q. 4. Which should be the lightest, 
airiest, and best-ventilated room in a 
house, and for what reasons? 


ANSWER. 


HE bed-room should be the light- 
est, airiest, and best-ventilated 
room in every house. Everyone 

knows how important sleep is to health; 
it would be impossible for life and intel- 
lect to continue long without it—indeed, 
in early English history we read of per- 
sons who were condemned to death by 
being prevented from sleeping. In such 
cases, the brain withers, and the poor 
wretch dies a raving maniac. , Dr. Wins- 
low says: ‘‘ There is no fact more clearly 
established in the physiology of man 
than this—that the brain expends its 
energies and itself during the hours of 
wakefulness, and that those are recuper- 
ated during sleep.’’ And Dr. Richard- 
son, of London, describes the process 
of sleep in the following manner: ‘ Dur- 
ing the period of natural sleep, the most 
important changes of nutrition are in 
progress; the body is renovating, and, 
if young, is actually growing. If the 
body be properly covered, the animal 
heat is being conserved and laid up for 
expenditure during the waking hours that 
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are to follow ; the respiration is reduced, 
the inspiration being lessened in the pro- 
portions of six to seven; the action of 
the heart is reduced; the voluntary 
muscles, relieved of all fatigue and 
relaxed, are undergoing repair of struct- 
‘ure and recruiting their excitability ; 
and the voluntary nervous system, dead 
for the time to the external vibration— 
or, as the older men call it, ‘stimulus’ 
*—from without, is also undergoing rest 
and repair, so that, when it comes again 
into work, it may receive better the 
impressions it may have to gather up, 
and influence more effectively the muscles 
it may be called upon to animate, direct, 
control.’”’ 

This being the case, the sleeping-room 
should, by all means, be light, airy, and 
well ventilated, so that everything may 
be done to further the comfort and health 
of the sleeper—sleep virtually being life 
itself. 

There should always be an inlet for 
pure air, as well as an outlet for foul air. 
No better arrangement could be made 
than to have an open fire-place and a 
window which is open, if only an inch, 
for the atmosphere will be constantly 
changed and kept perfectly pure. When 
the sleeper is strong and healthy, the 
window should be open in summer and 
winter alike; the cold air will do no 


harm, so long as plenty of warm bed- 
clothes are used and the bed is in such a 
position as to avoid all draughts ; but, 
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if the sleeper is at all troubled with weak 
lungs, the door should be left ajar and 
the window closed: for the cold, raw, 
night air might do fatal injury. 

People who live in badly ventilated 
as well as badly lighted apartments 
are troubled with headaches, stomach 
derangements, and the ‘‘blues,’’ for 
they are really being poisoned by bad 
air. After having occupied a room dur- 
ing the night without proper ventilation, 
the sleeper becomes so accustomed to 
the atmosphere that the impurities are 
not noticeable; but let him leave the 
room,, go out into the fresh air for a few 
minutes, and then return, and he will 
wonder how he endured such an atmos- 
phere for so many hours. That is a 
sure test. During the day, the sleeping- 
room should be flooded with sunlight, 
Good sanitary conditions and darkness 
are bitter enemies, and cannot be recon- 
ciled; for it would be impossible for 
them to dwell together. Let us not for- 
get that we spend at least one-third of 
our lives in our bed-rooms, and that, if 
we breathe bad air, disease will prevail 
and life will be shortened. 


[For those who do not understand the 
prize question fully, Aunt Jean begs to 
say, in answer to queries, that Miss 
Kennedy’s answers were not only the 
‘* best set,’’ but best singly. She there- 
fore is the prize-winner inclusive.— 
AuNT JEAN. ] 
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SOMETHING ABOUT THE SPRING FASHIONS. 


E are shivering with the winds 

WW of March, yet our thoughts 

are with the coming bright 
spring days when new gowns and becom- 
ing bonnets. will occupy so much of our 
attention. The ‘peck of dust that is 
worth a king’s ransom ’’ is whirling about 
while the shop-windows are filled with 
the daintiest foulards, filmy organdies, 
and such distracting ginghams ! 

These are for the future, however, 
though most good managers are making 
over old dresses that will look as good 
as new and be just the thing for the 
intermediate season, while they are wait- 
ing for the settlement of the great quest- 
ion—hoops or no hoops, Queen Amalie, 
or the Empire or Louis XVI styles. 
Till that momentous question is decided, 
the scissors of fate are held suspended. 
In the meanwhile, the belle worn out 
with winter festivities, or the invalid 
mother of a big family, will slip away to 
some sea-shore place for a bit of quiet 
and change of air. 

We can scarcely count on the whims 
or the obstinacy of women, and the 
very means taken to prevent the hoop 
from becoming fashionable may decide 
the matter in its favor. Newspapers are 
having comic pictures of us, and State 
Legislatures are taking us and our circum- 
ferences into consideration, so no doubt 
some daring ‘souls will wear the hvop 
just to show thev will do as they please. 
The partial hoop or ‘‘ tournure,’’ as it 
was wrongly designated some years ago, 
which is placed in casings down the 
back of a cotton skirt, and which relieved 
the woman of the weight of the heavy 
upper garments, is pleasant to wear, not 
ugly nor inconvenient to anyone; that 
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modification of the hoop we would 
gladly welcome. Or ruffles of crinoline, 
one above the other, widening as they 
approach the bottom, are equally service- 
able, but will be found warmer in hot 
weather. Some change we must have, 
says the fashionable autocrat, for we have 
worn bell-skirts long enough. Only do 
not let us have too many gores ; they are 
so ugly if too much defined. 

The winter wardrobe suffices for all 
needs, except perhaps a wrap like that in 
Figure 1, which is necessary and so com- 
fortable. It is made of woolen brocade 
which looks ‘‘dressy’’ for an outing, 
and the capuchin hood is lined with silk ; 
the high collar protects the neck from 
the harsh winds, the loose sleeves are 
easily slipped over any gown, the strap 
at the back enables the wearer to decrease 
or increase the size at will, and two or 
three generous pockets make it irresisti- 
ble. This elegant garment need not be 
confined to sea-side purposes—it will be 
suitable for innumerable occasions the 
season through. 

While we are awaiting the verdict as 
to the newer styles, we know that the 
Empire gown, with its short waist, big 
sleeves, and great unbecomingness, has 
made a certain headway. But an over- 
throw of the Empire is confidently pre- 
dicted, and the fashion of 1830 and of 
Queen Amalie in a. slightly modified 
form is expected. Fuller skirts, with 
several rows of trimming, are slowly 
edging their way to the front; big 
sleeves, berthés, and sjightly pointed 
bodices are seen here and there. 

No. 2 is one of this mode, not strictly 
a copy of 1830, but a good approach. 
It is a eau-de-Nil satin, round skirt, 
trimmed with five rows of graduated white 
ruches of aréophane; the bodice has a 
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FIG. I. 


puffed sleeves. It will be seen that the 
skirt of this gown is much fuller than 
those lately worn ; in fact, many of the 
new skirts measure six yards or more 


a 








scarf waistband, fastened behind with a 
bow and two short ends; the berthé 
is of white satin, edged with lace and 
embroidered with spangles; short full 
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about the bottom, while those recently 
in vogue were of but two and a half to 
three yards. The dowager who revels 
in rich brocades will regret to learn that 
all skirts will probably be gored ; seven 


FIG. 2. 


or nine gores are frequently used—no 
easy matter to make over or alter that 
pet gown. These gores give narrowness 
round the hips, and width at the bottom. 

































FIG. 3. 


ruffle producing a fullness of its own, 
and the revers and cape are of black 
silk jetted ; though a brocade, either 
black or colored, would answer equally 
well and be much less expensive. Or, 
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For the elderly woman who likes to be 
in touch with the fashions, but yet 
retain a style of her own, Figure 3 is 
an admirable model. ‘The bodice and 
skirt are of black silk, with a deep 





FIG. 4. 


ine. Put lace at the hands and over 


the gray puffs, and madame rivals her 


daughter ! 
Some new costumes, we suppose, must 
be made for the Flora McFlimsys who 
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if madame is the happy owner of black 
lace—voila ! there is a robe suitable for 
a duchess. The back of the bodice, 
with its deep coat-skirt, the sleeves, and 
train are of heliotrope-colored bengal- 
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have ‘‘nothing to wear,’’ so for those 
we give a pretty model in Figure 4— 
a cheviot. It is bordered with a narrow 
edge of gray velvet of a darker shade, 
and the skirt falls easily from a few 
plaits at the waist. The full bodice has 
ruffles which form a narrow cape at the 
back, showing the gray velvet from the 
shoulders upward, and form a vest in 
front. The band at the waist and the 
tight part of the sleeves are of the vel- 
vet; the upper sleeves are very full. 
The hat is of: black velvet, with feathers 
and a pink bow under the brim. 

Sometimes, when people have nothing 
else to do, they get married ; and when 
they get married, at least when the 
woman gets married, she is very anxious 
to know how to arrange her veil. In 
order to assist her in this laudable desire, 
we show in Figure 5 the newest way to 
wear the hair and veil. The hair is 
waved, orange-blossoms are scattered 
through it, and the veil is put on to 
form a loop on the left side, very much 
in the position of a Spanish comb. 
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FIG. 6. 


Bonnets have not altered 
much as yet in style, and prob- 
ably will not do so till it is 
quite decided as to the cut of 
skirts and general style of 
fashions. In Paris, a few large 
round - faced bonnets, with 
bows or flowers underneath, 
and little capes or curtains 
behind, have appeared. These 
suit the 1830 fashion. Sin- 
gular to say, these frame in 
youthful faces charmingly and 
give the appropriate soften- 
ing to older ones. In the 
meantime, our Figure 6 is 
the latest model which has 
appeared here, much like some 
worn during the past winter. 
It is of black straw, edged 
with jet beads and trimmed 
with primrose-colored ribbon. 
For the summer, hats will be 
worn more than bonnets. 
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The style of dressing the hair 
does not change much. Some 
wear it still on the top of the 
head, others in a low knot at the 
nape of the neck, and for evening- 
dress it is often worn higher 
with many curls, as in Figure 7 ; 
it is difficult to keep such a 
coiffure within bounds and not 
look grotesque. 

With the large sleeves, jackets 
are uncomfortable, though they 
are worn, and the best wrap is 
one made something like Figure 8. 
It is of black silk, trimmed with 
bands of passementerie and a full 
cape of black velvet; rosettes 
with long ends add to the dress- 
iness of the garment, while the 
collar has a feather bordering. 

For the intermediate season, 
nothing cam be nicer for a girl’s 
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wear than one of the soft striped flannels, 
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as shown in Figure 9. This simple dress 
is made of French flannel, full from the 
yoke, with sash, collar, and cuffs of the 
same material. 
dresses is useful for cool days the sum- 
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One of these flannel 


mer through, 
will be ready for 
autumn _— wear, 
and is an excel- 
lent design for 
ginghams and 
other goods. 
Figure 10 is 
for a girl who 
loves boating or 
tennis or cro- 
quet ; it is loose 
and comforta- 
ble. The skirt 
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is ornamented with many rows of braid 
and is of blue serge, and the blue-and- 
white striped flannel skirt has collar, 
cuffs, front band and waistband of the 
serge. , 





FIG. 9. 


The blouse skirt, Figure 11, for a boy, 
is of dark-blue and gray striped flannel, 
and will look equally well, worn only 
with the trousers in loose blouse style, 
or under a jacket for colder days. 

For a dainty little lady, we give a very 
old-fashioned coat-pattern, which is also 
quite new. It is made of dove-gray 
camel’s-hair, the plain skirt put to the 
plain bodice with but few gathers. Pearl 


buttons fasten it down the front; bot- 
tom, cape, sleeves, and collar are trimmed 
with two ruffles. The hat is of white 
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straw, ornamented with white feathers 
and rosettes of white narrow ribbon. 


HOME DECORATIONS AND USEFUL HINTS, 


‘¢ How can I hide that ugly mantel- 
shelf ?’’ is too often the question of the 
woman who is blessed, or otherwise, 
with an artistic eye.- Perhaps it is one 
of those iron horrors that will lend 
itself to nothing that can be put upon 
it—vases, photographs, fans, all acquire 
as hard a look as the shelf itself; or it 
may be only a board mantel, and the 





FIG. 10. 


heat may have warped the wood so that 
one feels cross-eyed in endeavoring to 
get things straightened into place. 
Well, we can only say: ‘‘ Drape it.”’ 
Let your drapery correspond with the 
furniture in color—and even in material, 
if possible; that will be better than 
having it like the wall. We Know of no 

































prettier style than that which we have 
givea in Figure 1. This mantel is in 
the library of one of our fashionable 
houses, which is an old one renovated, 
and which rejoices in a generous chim- 
ney. The drapery is of dark-green 
woolen material, the furniture being 
covered with green leather. In the 
middle of the valance is one of the 
darkest terra-cotta shades, also in woolen, 
embroidered in a green conventional 
pattern. This centre bit breaks up the 
heaviness of the mantel, though the 
whole drapery is often composed of the 
one color; a narrow fringe finishes this 
pretty adornment to the room. Great 
care should be taken—too much care 





cannot be taken—to have the hangings 
looped so far back that there will be no 
danger from fire; woolen material, 
however, making the possibility smaller. 
We must add, as a housekeeper, that the 
back of the fire-place cannot be too well 
polished, nor the fire-irons too bright 
for beauty. 

The table which we give in Figure 2 
may be made of deal, painted or oiled 
or gilded, as may best suit the taste of 
the decorator. An article of this kind 
is better with the drapery firmly attached 
than with a movable, cover; for work- 
baskets, card-receivers, books, and _ bric- 
a-brac cannot be so easily dislodged by 
passing gowns, as when the whole can 
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be swept away by the switching of a 
skirt. Pretty figured woolen or silk 
brocade seems the most appropriate 
material for such a table; but, at one 
of the principal furniture-shops in the 
city, we saw one of ebony, draped with 
olive-green velvet embroidered in pink 
roses—the bride for whom it was 
intended probably had no daintier pres- 
7) 
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Our bit of furniture has a drapery 
above and at the legs, of plain velvet; 
this can, however, be easily dispensed 
with. A pretty one has been covered 
with chintz like that on the sofa and 
chairs and curtains of a bed-room. 
While library, drawing-room, or cham- 
ber claims our attention, the dining-room:’ 
must not be forgotten. Some persons 
prefer pure white napery ; others, espe- 
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cially for the tea-table, like the bit of 
color given by a table-cloth embroidered 
as in Figure 3; this is done in good red 
washing-cotton, or red and blue may 
be mingled, as in the Russian fashion. 
And the breakfast-table will look more 
cheerful if there is a bit of color in the 
napkin which must cover the eggs to 
keep them warm, and Figure 4 is a most 
suitable design when done in chain- 
stitch. 

The baby is always a decorative part 
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of the household, or will be if it is 
sweet and clean, and if a baby can be 
made to look lovelier in one thing than 
another, it is, if it is a small soul, when 
a white flannel blanket fastens down its 
poor little arms, or a best white flannel 
petticoat is embroidered by some loving 
hand with such a pretty pattern as in 
Figure 5, all done in good white silk, 
though linen floss may do for some 
babies. And the good baby should have 
just such a pair of tiny boots, warranted 
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not to be a misfit, as in Figure 6, made 
of white cashmere and lined with sof 
white silk. The embroidery may be jp 
white silk or rose-pink silk, or in blue 
forget-me-nots, and the bows should be 
of the colors of the embroidery. 

Of course, the bachelor of the house— 
poor soul, if there is one—never likes 
to be left out of the good things that 
are going, or the brother home from 
college will be sure to need a wall-pocket 
in which to put all kinds of cards and 





letters and odds-and-ends ; perhaps some- 
times a handkerchief may get into it by 
accident, and then he will be sure that 
Jane has lost it. It should be made, 
nevertheless, for it will soften many of 
the trials of the manly soul, and in 
Figure 7 we give a very nice design. 
A piece of mill-board, from twelve to 
fourteen inches long by six or seven wide, 
will make the foundation, with three 
pieces of thinner card-board for the 
pockets. ‘The foundation is covered with 

















terra-cotta colored satin, backed with 
sateen of the same shade, with which 
the pockets are also lined. ‘The front 
or embroidered parts of the pockets are 
of terra-cotta colored plush. The design 
is outlined throughout with Japanese gold 
thread, its leaves and flowers being partly 
filled in with pale-pink silk, in long and 
short stitch. Great neatness and care 
are necessary for the making up and 
finishing off of this pocket. It may be 
made in one material throughout, and 
any suitable small spray of natural or 
conventional flowers can be utilized for 
the design—which can, if preferred, be 
repeated at the top instead of the mon- 
ogram—or the arms of the college or 
the school can be embroidered on it, 
and so make it a more valued present. 

Easy as decoration is made for us in 
these days, apparently everyone does not 
understand how to make a _ bed-room 
pretty as well as comfortable, and, despite 
Mr. Ruskin’s opinion, utility and beauty 
are not synonymous terms. Even those 
unfortunates whose artistic yearnings’ are 
hampered by daily wrestlings with pen- 
nies can, unless utterly destitute of both 
taste and energy, make ‘‘my lady’s 
chamber ’’ very artistic and cozy to boot. 
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The old-fashioned bed-room, with its 
white dimity curtains, marcella quilts 
and valances, both inartistic and unwhole- 
some, and the petticoated and befrilled 
toilet-table, is now a thing of the past— 
peace be to its ashes. In the place of 
the old muslined altar, we have neat 
wooden dressing-tables that require noth- 
ing in the way of adornment but a cover, 
which is prettiest when of white linen, 
hemstitched, and ornamented with a 
border of drawn-work; but in a town, 
where that would be grimy in. a day, 
I have seen muslin of some 
pale tint, edged with coarse 
gimp, used with good effect. 
A delightfully quaint bath- 
rug can be made of a square 
of coarse serge or felt 
appliquéd with a bold de- 
sign of sprawling dragons, 
or fantastic arabesques in 
cloth of a contrasting color; 
for a nursery, all sorts of 
familiar animals —cows, 
pigs, cats, etc.—might be 
substituted for the dragons ; 
or an illustration of some 
nursery tale might occupy. 
each corner—-the cow jump- 
ing over the moon, the 
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old witch riding her broomstick, little 
Miss Muffet and her spider, etc. 

An over-mantel is a great improvement 
to a room, but is slightly expensive ; 
still, it is possible to make a pretty one 
for a sum hardly worth mentioning, out 
of two cheap book-shelves. These are 
placed at each end of the mantel-piece, 
topped and connected by a balcony-rail. 
In the space between them, a Bartolozzi 
autotype could be inserted, framed in 
wood, or any carpenter would cut out a 
tiny Moorish arch for very little, under 
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tection of the wall a splasher is necessary, 
I would suggest instead a piece of mat- 
ting, neatly bound, one of those kus-kus 
fans which give out a pleasant ‘hay- 
field’’ odor when damp; or else, what 
is nicer than all, the old-fashioned 
arrangement of fluted art muslin. A 
good way of mounting this latter is to 
fasten two upright laths to each end of 
the wash-stand, with a hook on top of 
each to support the rail on which the 
muslin is run; this is neater and tidier 
than the usual arrangement of strings 
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which a tall pottery jar would look well. 
All the woodwork should be stained or 
enameled to match. A medicine-cup- 
board should find a place above the wash- 
stand, for the reception of unsightly 
bottles; and this could be stained or 
enameled to match the over-mantel, and 
the panels either painted or Japanese 
paper let into them. 

Those splashers of mommie, painted 
with a design of sickly storks contem- 
plating gigantic water-lilies, were always 
abhorrent to me; and since for the pro- 





and tacks. A tall screen is a great com- 
fort in a bed-room, both for the purpose 
of keeping off draughts and to screen off 
the firelight, the flickering of which is.so 
aggravating to some people. The frame- 
work of the. screen could be made by 
any carpenter, and, when painted, one 
side could be covered with leather, 
Japanese paper, or cretonne, and the 
other with the thin printed material so 
much used by the Japanese for backing 
their screens. 

Every bed-room of any pretension to 
























comfort should have a sofa, or at least a 
roomy basket-chair with wealth of cush- 
ions ; and speaking of cushions reminds 
me that the prettiest ones I have seen of 
late were of plain soft silk, irregularly 
powdered with a tiny sprig of embroid- 
ery, which was most effective and withal 
quickly executed. A cupboard or box 
covered with cretonne is useful to con- 
ceal stores of boots and shoes, which 
have a disgraceful way of looking dis- 
reputable and down-at-heel when not on 
one’s feet. If the wardrobe does not 
afford sufficient hanging accommodation, 
a corner or recess should be curtained 
off, with a shelf above to keep off dust, 
and rows of pegs beneath; for the 
woman who can hang her gowns against 
the wall or behind her door is a hopeless 
and untidy. Philistine ! 


A ROOM FOR AN 
INVALID. 


Of course, it is not 
always in our power 
to give to even our 
best beloved such 
accommodations for 
the sick as are most 
suitable ; ‘but, when 
it can be done, it 
should be done, as it 
is of so much impor- 
tance. ‘The selection 
of a room with a south 
or southwest aspect, 
for the reception of 
cases of illness, is rec- 
ommended on account 
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of the great value of sunshine in the 
treatment of disease. Both in health 
and illness, the rays of the sun are as 
necessary for the healthy growth and 
development of human beings as of 
plants; and, just as many flowers will 
lose their color and drocp if kept always 
in the shade, so men and women—and, 
most of all, children—become pale, thin, 
and unhealthy if they live continuously 
in rooms into which the sun’s rays do 
not penetrate. ‘Ihe advantage of the 
southwesterly exposure of a room is that 
the sun will not reach it too early in the 
morning, when it might disturb the sleep 
of the invalid, and the rays of the setting 
sun will be enjoyed before it is time to 
retire to rest. 

In the first place, all superfluous furni- 
ture should be removed, so that the most 
can be made of the size of the room. 
It is scarcely possible 
to have a room too 
large in cases of ill- 
ness, and every article 
of furniture occupies 
some valuable space. 
Then, except in cases 
of very slight illness, 
the less carpet there 
is in the room, the 
better. While adding 
to the: apparent com- 
fort of a room, car- 
pets absorb dust and 
other impurities very 
rapidly, and are ex- 


keep clean. It is most 
undesirable that any 
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sweeping should go on in the room 
where an invalid is lying; and what is 
best is to have simply a few strips of 
carpet or a few rugs lying loosely on the 
floor, which can be removed from the 
room at any time, for the purpose of 
being shaken or brushed. Heavy cur- 
tains to the windows or round the bed 
- are open to the same objections as car- 
pets, and have the additional drawback 
of generally interfer- 
ing very considerably 
with ventilation ; they 
should always be re- 
moved. There is no 
objection, however, to 
white curtains for the 
windows, which add 
much to the appear- 
ance and finish of the 
room; and _ toilet- 
tables may be covered 
with white washable 
covers: all thick 
material should be 
removed. 
It is much more 
easy to nurse a patient 
oma narrow bed than 
on a wide one, and 
the bed should be 
rather low. In most 
hospitals, beds three 
feet wide. are used, 
and the height from 
the floor is just suffi- 
ciént to allow of 
thorough ventilation 
underneath. Within 
late years, the differ- 
ent. forms of wire 
spring mattress have 
come into universal 
use, both because of 


their comfort and because they admit of 


thorough ventilation and cleanliness. 
Neither side of the bed should ever be 
placed against the wall of the room; 
there should always be a free passage 
round both sides and the foot of the 
bed ; but there is not much objection to 
the head of the bed being in contact 
with one wall. In most rooms, there are 
always currents of air in straight lines 
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between the window and door and 
between the window and grate, and the 
door and grate when a fire is burning. 
So far as can be arranged, the bed should 
be placed so that the invalid may not be 
directly in the course of any of these 
currents of air. 

Having the room thus properly 
arranged, the next question to be consid- 
ered is the maintenance of efficient ven- 

tilation. 

However large a 
room may be, if it is 
inhabited by living 
beings, the atmos- 
phere in it will become 
unhealthy unless some 
arrangements exist 
permitting of the 
escape of impure air, 
and the entrance of 
fresh air. 


FLOWERS FOR THE 
HOME. 


No room looks fur- 
nished without a good 
supply of plants, 
flowers, grasses, or 
berries ; and it is sur- 
prising how much a 
little care and_fore- 
thought can do in 
making a home beau- 
tiful without cost, and 
with a moderate ex- 
penditure of time and 
trouble. What is 
more interesting to 
anyone with artistic 
taste than the fresh 
combinations of color 
and form so easily 

made, as each season brings fresh treas- 
ures for our use? But, to keep ‘your 
house really well decorated, some con- 
sideration is needed in planting your 
garden; and, to start with, you must 
arrange to have a fair number of plants 
of each kind of flower which goes best 
with your rooms, or that you specially 
like for your dinner-table. It is now an 
obsolete idea that stove and greenhouse 
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flowers are necessary, for the commonest 
outdoor seedlings give a far better effect 
than the rarest hothouse blossoms, sup- 
posing you have enough of the one to 
do your whole table to correspond ; 
while you would have to mix the others. 

Wild flowers and reeds should not be 
forgotten, as they give an extra charm to 
any room, showing, by the care with 
which they are arranged and gathered, 
the cultured eye of the owner. ‘There is 
hardly a ditch or brook which cannot 
furnish us with spoils at this season, 
if we look carefully and with discern- 
ment. How lovely is the water plantain, 
with its mixture of tiny light-pink flowers, 
grass-like seeds, and elegant broad leaves ; 
and then the long reeds of the common 
yellow iris are most artistic if they are 
brought home without being bent or 
bruised, and put in a corner in a large 
jar, with some bright-colored gladiolus 
either mixed or near them; but, to look 
really well, they should be cut as long 
as possible, so that they are 
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good: if it is not good, your inferior 
ones will do, only remember never to 
buy inferior ones for the purpose—always 
get the best you can afford in the way 
of pictures. 

Painted halls, with some of the Turk- 
ish or Persian rugs which can now be 
purchased so cheaply, are better than 
carpeted all over; as a rule, they are 
much more easily kept clean. If the 
doorways are of a good size, draperies 
furnish and finish well.. Pots of palm 
are always beautiful, or a tall India- 
rubber plant or any green growing thing. 
A lamp on a table in a safe corner looks 
cozy, and remember that a visitor often 
receives the first impression of a house 
from a hall; it must be as well arranged, 
for a hall, as the parlor or library or 
dining-room. If it is small, a tiny spot 


can surely be found for a table or a 
flower; a bit of wall for a picture or 
two, and do not let it be papered with 
a gloomy paper—have it bright. 





four or five feet high. 
Collecting grasses, reeds, 
and bulrushes for winter use 
is a charming occupation dur- 
ing an afternoon stroll, and 
has the double advantage of 
not only giving pleasure at 
the time, but of brightening 
up a corner of the parlor or 
hall later in the season. 
THE HALLWAY. 
In no house can a hallway 
be neglected. It is not given 
to all persons to have a large 
hall like that in our illustra- 
tion, though in many dear 
old-fashioned houses it may 
sometimes be found. ‘Then 
make the most of it. Put a 
comfortable lounge, a chair 
or two, a little table with a 
few books, a glass of flowers, 
ora pot of ferns on it; make 
it look as if one lived in it; 
hang up some of your nicest 
etchings or engravings on the 
wall—that is, if the light is 
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Readers of periodicals often complain 
" because the leaves are uncut; but pub- 
lishers have been driven to this backward 
step because, when magazines are sent 
out with cut leaves, a great many are 
returned after having been partly read. 
Stationers and book-sellers permit regular 
customers to glance through the pages 
of a book or magazine, so long as it 
remains undamaged; and thousands of 
periodicals are returned by stationers 
after the choice articles have thus been 
read. 


THE FamiLty SCRAP-BASKET. 


If you have never tried to make any- 
body happy, you have no idea how far 
you are away from heaven. 

The table-cloth is doomed. ‘The fash- 
ionable meal is served on polished mahog- 
any. A napkin is spread at each guest’s 
place. 

What would be the state of the high- 
ways of life if we did not drive our 
thought-sprinklers through them, with 
valve open, sometimes ? 

The man or woman whom excessive 
caution holds back from striking the 
anvil with earnest endeavor, is poor and 
cowardly of purpose. 

Put old rubber rings into weak ammo- 
nia-water, and they will recover their 
elasticity. This is quite an item where 
much fruit-canning is done. 

A man’s yes and no, so his character, 
A prompt yes or no marks the fine, the 
quick, the decided character, and a slow 
yes or no marks the cautious or timid 
character. 

Three-quarters of the published recipes 
for this, that, and the other thing are 
of as much practical use as a top with- 
out a cord or a set of harness without a 
horse. 
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Though novelty is generally a source 
of pleasure, yet what is new often meets 
opposition merely because it is new. 


Mr. Newlywed: ‘‘ Now, my dear, have 
I to order anything else?’ His wife; 
‘‘ Yes, dear; two pounds of sponges. 
You know, mamma is coming in a day 
or two, so I want to make some sponge- 
cakes ”’ 


SICKNESS AMONG CHILDREN, 


Especially infants, is prevalent more or 
less at all times, but is largely avoided 
by giving proper nourishment and whole- 
some food. The most successful and reli- 
able of all is the Gail Borden ‘‘ Eagle”’ 
Brand Condensed Milk. Your grocer 
and druggist keep it. 


No soap in the world has ever been 
imitated as much as Dobbins’ Electric 
Soap. The market is full of imitations. 
Be careful that you are not deceived. 
‘¢ Dobbins Soap Mfg. Co., Philadelphia,” 
is stamped on every bar. 


THE YELLOW LABEL. 


Please examine your name and the 
date on the little ‘‘ yellow label,’’ to see 
if your subscription has expired or does 
with this month. We sincerely hope you 
will renew it promptly. 


AGENTS WANTED. 


We are exceedingly anxious to increase 
our circulation as rapidly as possible, and 
will make very favorable terms with any- 
one who will devote a certain amount 
of time to securing new subscribers for 
this Magazine. ‘There is not to-day pub- 
lished in the English language a magazine 
that gives its subscribers so much for the 
money as ARTHUR’S NEw Home. 





FASHION SUPPLEMENT. 
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No. 272—The Egarda. No. 35—The Gabriel Vest. 
Material required for medium Material required for medium size: 22 

size: 36 inches wide, 1% yards. inches wide, 24 yards; lining, %4 yard. 

27 inches wide, 13{ yards. 


FREE DRESS PATTERN ORDER. 


The following order entitles any subscriber to ARTHUR’Ss NEW HOME MAGAZINE to amy one of the 
Celebrated Jenness Miller Patterns. Cut it out and send with your name and address, and the number 
and size of the pattern you want, plainly written in ink, to THEIR address (not to us), and inclose them 
six cents in stamps to pay mailing expenses on each pattern. 

You may select any pattern in this Magazine, or in their Catalogue. Send them 2 cents in stamps, and 
they will mail the Catalogue. 

You must be a subscriber to this Magazine, as we cannot make this offer to any one not a subscriber. 
If your neighbors want a pattern, ask them to subscribe. 

Jenness Miller Co. supply only their own patterns, not those of McCall & Co. 








ORDER. 
To Jenness Miller Co., 114 Fifth Avenue, New York. 


GENTLEMEN :—I am a subscriber to ARTHUR’S NEW HOME MAGAZINE, Please send me the follow- 
ing pattern, to mail which I inclose six cents in stamps. 


No. of Pattern, Size (bust measure) ,.0.............ssne0 











SOUNDS FROM THE BALL. 


(Loin du Bal. ) 


Intermezzo. 
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By ERNEST GILLE?, 
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or at least a very important part of one, is to know 
’ how to get good results with the least labor. In the 
matter of house cleaning, scrubbing and in scouring 
pots and pans, it is important to know that 
—- SA POLIO — 
Saves time, strength and patience. 

What? dozens of uses and you knew only one? 
your education in house-keeping has been neglected, 
You can use it in countless ways. 

BEWARE OF IMITATIONS. 
E. MORGAN’S SONS CO., NEW YORK. 





, cidental to a woman’s 

) life, from childhood to 

' motherhood, there is 

nothing so healthful, 
comfortable and graceful as 


FERRIS’ 


Good Sense 
CORSET WAISTS. 


Worn by over a million 


mothers, misses and children. 
Clamp buckle at hip for hose 
supporters. 
Tape-tastened buttons. 
Cord-edge button holes. 
Various shapes—long, short or 
edium, 


MARSHALL FIELD & CO., Chicago, 


Western Wholesale Depot. 


FERRIS BROS., 34t Sree York. 





Jenness Miller 


ILLUSTRATED MONTHLY. 
$1.00 A YEAR. 

The most practical of all the magazines, 
Abiy edited. Beautifully illustrated. Has 
intelligent and instructive articles on al 
vital topics—domestic, scientific, and philo- 
sophical—showing how to develop mind 


| and body. Is recognized as the most ad. 


vanced periodical. The Fashions are unsut- 
passed for artistic beauty. 


S!1xX MONTHS’ SUBSCRIPTION, 50 CTS, ; 
THREE MONTHS, 25 CTS. 


Sample copy sent free to intending sub- 
scribers, Address 


Jenness Miller Co., 
114 Fifth Ave., New York 


That the subscribers to ARTHUR’s New HOM 
MAGAZINE may be kept au courant with the latest 
fashions, etc., we will send them the “ Jenness 
Illustrated Monthly” for one year at the # 
price of 75 cents, or both magazines, each for om 
year, for $1.40. 
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